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INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins, 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for | 
any period. 


", f) The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


— Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ ‘ q 
MENDELSSOHN: ‘If I must namea choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.” Madame SCHUMANN : ‘I have asked for an ERARD piano.’ : 
M LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


Ho A 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. big ond es 


Cadbury's 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
rw to the 
the Royal Family. 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 


£1 1s. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Ilustr: ations, With an Introduction by CiirroNn 
BINGHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Colomaa Mikszath has done for his native country, Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged streng th, their absolute truth of portray al.’ —Extract 
From Introduction. 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 
SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other I ]lustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 

Naming of Baby. | Baby’s First Tooth. 

The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 

Baby's First Word. | First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s, 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. Sixru Epirton, Enlarged 


and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
-rations. 

A ae ge and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc. 

FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges 


8 Bes, 
price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of ‘Twenty-nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R.MONTALBA, 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. €d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 
Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Re\ 
ARTHUR MALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and & large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /déustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE, 
HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including— 


Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 


The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis. 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. : 

"Having been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of characters and no se aroma amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kind, The scenes are 
all indoors. 

All are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
payment. 


The Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 
crown 8vo, at 6d. each, 


BIRD'S GHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 
Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD, 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


Lendon: DEAN & SON, Ltp., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Puslishers of Debrett's Peerage, 
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Shipping Announcements, 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Litrp 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. ; 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR, 
MADRAS. MOoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISRANE, 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSL AND and JAVA, , 
Every Comfort for a Tropical peor 1g 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEyY, SEW! LL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 5: Pa 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
DL" AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SU EZ, 
and COLOMBO. 


JF. GREEN & CO., and ' 
(\ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


cs 








Head Offices= 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, 

For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. : or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 


botel enoemocmattin. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, fabs G.. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc, etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sinning: 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLAce, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
ell Water. Electric Light throughout. Moderate Tanff. 
Table ( Soe ate "6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


Managers 

















VOLS. I. (A & B), II. (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 


Now Rerapy, VoL. IV, in progress. 


Slang and its Hnalogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Polyglot Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloguial Speech of ail 
classes of Society for more than 300 years, 
‘TREATED HISTORICALLY, AND INCLUDING SYNONYMS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 


BY 
JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY 
In Six (or Seven) Volumes, Fcap. 4to, antique style, on thick paper, large 


margin. Each set numbered and signed. ‘To SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
as follows :— 


The Set Half Calf . . . £10 10 net. 
G. A. SALA‘ in Lchoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary— 
the newest and most exhaustive Le.vicon Batatroni uM, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 
dox English speech yet published. 


NOTES AND QUERIES says :—‘ For the first time the subject of 


— slang is seriously treated... in a manner commensurate with its impor- 
tance 4 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 
lation. 


Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 
J. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 








Gold Medal he Amateur Photogrz aphers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.'—British WU eekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. ‘ Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, éd., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, an 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LLUANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 


THE 


HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 


SHEEP BREEDING INDUSTRY 


IN THE 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


‘Mr. Gibson's book will, we doubt not, be read with considerable interest 
by many agriculturists in this country.’— Westminster Ga~ 
An able and instructive book.’—Natronal Observer. 


“A very useful and much needed book.’—Sfecta/or, 

‘ The energetic young capitalist seeking a profitable investment, com- 
g : § cay a4 

ed with a healthy life in a good climate, will do well to study Mr. 


up his mind.’—Land and Water 


Gibson's work before he finally makes 


\ valuable 


’ -l- 
\ wuad WOTK 2.6 « 


certainly not without interest to breeders of 

e stock in this country.’—Live Stock Fournal, 

‘We do not know a better book of its class.’—-Fze/d 

‘The book is put together in a manner that makes it most interesting to 
i g g 

read.’—AMark Lane Expr 


REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
25 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS.—No. 274.—FEBRUARY 17, 1894. 


Notes . ‘ ‘ , é é » 333 
The Tail E nd ‘ ‘ : , ‘ . 836 
Mr. Rhodes Triumphant : . . . 336 
Ballistite v. Cordite . , ‘ , . + 337 
On the Road to Timbuctoo , ; . . 338 
Hans Von Biilow , ‘ P , : . 339 
In Corpore Sano. ; , , . - 339 
The Pedantry of Crime . : . ‘ . 3840 
Disagree with Thine Adversary, F . 341 
The National Gallery in Peril ‘ . » 342 
Cicero’s Peroration . _ ‘ ~ 343 
The Smell of the Good Earth ‘ . . 343 
A Superfluous Label , ‘ ‘ . 344 
Pastels ; ; ; : ‘ ‘ » 345 
Wrecked on an Island. By J. M. Barrie « 345 
Three Wives. By George Fleming . 347 
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DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 


Our 7s. 6d. collection of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the fe llowing 
lassortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 


fi > on re 


‘ipt of remittance :— 


Peas, for succession t oz. Onion, tag ne Spanish 
pt. Beans, Broad 1 ,, Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 
i Beans, Kidney and Runner “ Tanai, "Snowball 
2. Cress, best plain I ,, Spinach, Summer 
2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip 1 ,, Mustard, White 
I Carrot, Intermediate 1 pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 


\lso fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 
Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, etc. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLI 


635., 42S., 31S. 6d., 218., 128. 6d., 58., and 2s. god., carriage free. 


SEEDS, 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, free to customers 
of 5s. and upwards 





DANIELS BROS,, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


New Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CAR- THE ORBS AROUND US: 





FHAGINIANS. By R. Boswortu Essays on the M von and Planets, 
SmirH, M.A., Assistant Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 


etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Procror. Crown Svo, 3s. 

The TOILERS of the FIELD. The EXPANSE of- HEAVEN : 
By RicHarb Jerrertcs. With Por- Essays on the Wonders « the 
trait from the Bust in Salisbury Firmament. By R. A. P 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sit W. G. Sinrson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithst< anding all that has 
vritten concerning the game since the publication of the first edition.’ 
National Ob: ver. 


DAVID DOUGLAS 10 CASTLE STREET, 


been 


EDINBURGIT: 














INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 
63 aa ahrenatnne a E.C. 


Branches 


< ’ my A’ 
Sy, Bo 410 


. L d 332 ¢ XI ( RD Ss T REET (corner of Vere Street), W. 
in SMone@on | 46 CHANCERY LANE (Law Courts Branch), W.C. 


Edinburgh Branch Office-40 PRINCES STREET, 


The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1892 -  £391,800,000. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of ‘Sime Edinburgh, ets Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 
Children’ s meen 1/3) Hemstitched °° 

iF ad ies’ e e 2 at tte | Ladi lies’ ry 2/9 be 

Gents’ . 3/3) 8 | Gents . i . 3/11 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


rm Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
_ per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each, Kitchen Table Cloths, r1$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, "45. 6d. perdoz.  Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen, and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
lease name this Publication, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND €0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin 


KIDD. Svo, Tos, ne 


VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at 


Whatlev. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, DC.L., sometime Dean of 
St. Paul's, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INCARNATION AND COM- 


MON LIFE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, gs. 
TIMES.— A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, 
the rare one of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop's 
well known and eager interest in social problems of the day.’ 


FISHERS OF MEN. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Third Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, 
Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.— Exhibits in a very high degree a man of statesman- 
like mind. . The whole volume is elevating and inspiring. 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. OLiPHant. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. ; . 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.— Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, “ Lady 
William,” is mainly a study of a charming woman, and in this respect Is 
equal to, if not better than, anything she has written. It is pleasant read- 
ing from start to finish.’ 
4 THEN-EUM.— For variety of character and equability of tone this 
is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s best novels.’ 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES— 
NEW VOLUME. 


MISS STUART'S LEGACY. By F. A. 


STEEL. Crown 8 3s. 6d. 
DAILY CHRONIC LE ‘ The interest never flags. . 
GLASGOW HERAL D- A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singular 
power and most dramatic interest.’ ; 
SATURDAY REV/E W.— It throbs with the vigour of real creative 
e ergy.’ 


MEDIAVAL RECORDS AND SON- 


NETS. AUBREY DE VERE. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
DAILY € HRON ICLE.—‘ No writer of our time has won more sincere 
and widespread respect than Mr. Aubrey de Vere.’ 
SPECTATOR.— When he writes of chivalry, of saints, of miracles, 
it seems as if one of Giotto's frescoed figures, with its at once fresh and 
yet formal simplicity, had descended from the wall and were talking to us 
in its own person. 


EURIPIDES IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


ARTHUR S. Way, M.A., Author of ‘ The Iliad of Homer Done 
nto E1 iglish Verse,’ and ‘ The Odyssey of Homer Done into English 
Verse.’ Alcestis; Hecuba; Medea. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. each. 

7/ WE S.— His accomplished performances in Homeric translation 
shold certainly procure a cordial reception for thes? scholarly renderings.’ 


PAIN. PLEASURE, & /ESTHETICS : 


\n Essay concerning the Puychology of Pain and Pleasure, with 
special reference to Esthetics. By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, 
MA. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
7/WES.— Students of metaphysics will not fail to notice this important 
treatise. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





-G. P. Patnam’s Sons’ New Books. 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE : 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. 
Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Author of ‘ Life of Thomas Paine,’ etc. 

VOL. I. 1774-1779. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 


NEW VOLUME in ‘HEROES OF THE NATION’ SERIES, 
HENRY of NAVARRE and the HUGUE- 


NOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT; or, the Prin- 


CIPLES OF POLITICAL RIGHTS. By JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Translated by ROSE M. HARRINGTON, with Introduction and 
Notes by EDWARD L. WALTER. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


AUTHORS and their PUBLIC in ANCIENT 


TIMES. A Sketch of Literary Conditions, etc.. from the Earliest 
Times to the Invention of Printing in 1450. sy GEO, HAVEN 
PUTNAM. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


2 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; anp NEW YORK 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY, 
On fine paper, with rough edges, at 6s. per vol. On fine paper, bound in Roxburghe, 
with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Large-Paper Copies (I ifty only ), on hand-made 
paper and bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s. net, 


WEST [IRISH FOLK TALES AND 


ROMANCES. With Specimens of the Gaelic Originals in Three Dialects 
Phonetically Spelt. Collected and Translated by WitiiaAmM Larminig, 
In tasteful demy 8vo, pore on fine paper and appropriately bound, price 7s, 6d. 
arge-Paper Copies, price 21s. net. 


TENNYSON AND HIS PRE- 


RAPHAELITE ILLUSTRATORS: a Book about a Book, With sey veral 
Illustrations. By GrorGe Soames Lavarp, Author of * Life and Letters of 
Charles Keen, of /’c%,’ etc. 
SECOND EDITION. In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in olive cloth, 
uniform with ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ price ss. Also Large-Paper Copies price ats. net, 
Only Two or Three Copies left. 


ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN, 


AND BOOKS, By AuGusTINE BirReLL, Q.C., M. P. 

‘These essays have a charming individuality of manner, not self-conscious and 
affected, but spontaneous, or if artificial, artificial with the art which conceals art, [t 
is when dis oursing of bookish matters that Mr, Birrell is at his best. He has the 
faculty of enj« ying greatly and yet ba tolerating the enjoyment of others.’—Glode, 

In tasteful crown 8vo, ap} sropriately bound, price 5s. 


MEDIEVAL MUSIC: an Historic: ul Sketch, 


with Musical Illustrations. By Rovertr CrHas. Horr, F.S.A., F.R.S.L,, 
Author of ‘ English fd Wells.’ 


n tasteful crow: 


THE VOICES OF THE STARS; « 


The Supernatural Revealed in the Natural Science of tiie Heavens. .* [ ” 
WALKER, M.A (Corpus Chris ti Aen Oxon.). With a Preface by Rey, 
Prebendary ReyNouivs, Author of ‘ The Mystery of the Universe,’ etc. 


Tastefully printed in doses 8vo, clo h, price ros. 6d., copiously Illustrated, 


ROUND. THE WORLD BY 


DOCTOR’S ORDERS: Being a Narrative of a Year’s Travel in Japan, 
Ceylon, Australia, China, New Zealand, Canada, United States, ete. By 
Joun Dace, S¢ arborough. 

© Mr. Dale has done a work for which a very large number of people will feel pro- 


foundly grateful. The work is enriche d by numerous sketches and photographs of 
Japanese temples, Chinese gods, and Califor —" 1 mountains. Many comparatively 
unknown regions, such as Alaska and the North of (Jueensland, are pithily 


described.’ Vorni me r Leader. 
Tastefully printed and appropriately bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


UNPOPULAR POLITICS: being Non- 


Popular Aspects, Political and Economic, of some Prominent coe mporary 
Questions. By Et copay Spee 

§ Forcible and si uggestive. Glasgow Herald. 

‘Eminently worth reading, and thoughtful consideration. ’—Zas tern Morning News, 


In crown &vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price §s. 


A THREEFOLD MYSTERY; a Tale of 


Monte Carlo. By ConsTANCE SERJEANT. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62° Paternoster Row, London. 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms, Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and Autumn. 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 
12 for 4s. od., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s. 6d. 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for 15s, 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 21s, 
All carriage free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur's Packet, 


CONTAINING : 
Kighteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
uccession of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows: 
Aster, choicest double 
Calliopsis Drammondi Night-scented Stock 
Candytuft, Empress Phiox Drummondi grandiflora 
Coltinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea 





Nasturtium, Empress of India 


Scarlet Linum 
Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice mixed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 
The above splendid collection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 
or two for 4s. gd. 
Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. Od., 5s., 7s. Od., Tos. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each, 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 
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NOTES 


On certain affairs connected with the Education Depart- 
ment there was a quiet discussion and a brief in the Lords 
on Friday afternoon. The Bishop of Salisbury directed 
attention to the hardship inflicted on fee-paying schools 
under Memorandum I. of March ’93, which forbade charges 
for books and other school requisites, inconsistently with 
Form 167 of October ’91, and asked the President of the 
Council to obtain the law officers’ opinion on the subject. 
In reply the President of the Council stated that the 
Government saw no reason for submitting the point to 
the law officers, since its view was quite plain. The 
Department had not dealt unfairly with fee-paying schools : 
the managers could sell books to parents who wanted 
them, but it could not compel purchase, since that 
would annul, to some extent, the boon of free education 
conferred by the ‘91 Act. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
sought information as to the Welsh schools which had 
taken up Welsh as a class subject, and the President of 
the Council, while supplying a few statistics, mentioned 
that, as Welsh was only introduced in the 93 Code, details 
were not available. In regard to schools at Luton and at 
Southampton the President of the Council furnished 
explanations desired by several peers. 





ConcerninG the wild and whirling words on Tower 
Hill, the Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms stated, in 
reply to Lord Rookwood, in the Upper House on Monday, 
that the Home Secretary had instituted an inquiry, and 
that meantime the police were not apprehensive of serious 
results, On the Report stage of the Parish Councils Bill, 
Lord Selborne moved that, under Clause Three, only 
resident electors personally rated for parochial taxation 
should be eligible for election. The President of the 
Council was ready with his stereotyped reply: to wit, 
that the alteration would seriously damage the measure 
without improving it. On a division, the amendment, 
which received the sanction of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
was carried by 84 to 42 votes. Lord Morley presented a 
series of amendments to Clause Nine, designed to reduce 
expense in the settlement of disputes connected with the 
compulsory acquisition of allotments, including an appeal 
to Parliament. The President of the Council denied the 
possibility of any saving, and expressed a rooted antipathy 
to such disputes being presented to Parliament at all. 
Supported by both the Marquess of Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire the scheme was adopted by 110 to 
55. Lord Selborne moved an amendment as to parochial 
charities, on Clause Fifteen, which the President of the 
Council admitted to be an improvement, though he could 
not accept it, and it was adopted without a division. On 
Clause Twenty-one, Lord Selborne secured by 42 to 16, 
an alteration similar to that effected on Clause Three, 
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And several minor amendments having been accomplished, 
the Report stage was concluded. 





On the re-assembling of the Commons on Monday the 
Lords amendments to the Sea Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Bill were considered after a number of ques- 
tions had been answered. The Scottish Secretary pre- 
sented a new sub-section relating to the establishment of 
district committees which was adopted after some dis- 
cussion. Dr. Farquharson moved the omission of a 
paragraph enabling the District Committee to defray its 
expenses by means of a special assessment in the county. 
Of course, the agricultural population of West Aberdeen- 
shire objected to pay the piper for the fishermen’s dance : 
hence his objection. Practically the same attitude was 
assumed by Mr. Paul who failed to see why Edinburgh 
should be taxed while Glasgow escaped. The Scottish 
Secretary merely insisted on the necessity of obtaining 
funds to give effect to the provisions of the measure. 
Since the Government was obliged to draw the line 
somewhere—for the Treasury could not be asked to 
provide the funds—it drew it in Scotland, as in England, 
at the seaboard counties, including their towns. It should 
be remembered that two safeguards were provided; first, 
an order apportioning the rates according to the interest 
in fishing, and secondly, an appeal to Parliament. Lord 
Wolmer protested against the gross favouritism shown to 
Glasgow and the gross injustice done to Edinburgh. The 
measure said Mr. Balfour, allowed a body which did not 
represent the county to tax the whole area for its own 
benefit in direct violation of the principles hitherto applic 
to legislation. It was contended by Mr. Marjoribanks 
that the taxing body did represent the county, and that 
the money raised would be expended for the general 
benefit. On a division the amendment was negatived by 
147 to 115. It was moved by Mr. Renshaw that the 
expenditure on mussel beds should be excluded from the 
special assessment. The Scottish Secretary would have 
none of the amendment, which was consequently defeated 
by 138 to 75. On the motion of the Lord Advocate a 
clause was inserted providing that the title to mussel or 
clam beds should be intimated to the Board of Trade. 
And the Scottish Secretary contrived to gain his end, for 
Edinburgh was included and Glasgow excluded. 





Tue third reading of the Parish Councils Bill was taken 
in the Lords on Tuesday, when Lord Wemyss moved its 
re-committal for further consideration of the Poor-Law 
Clauses, which were calculated to impair the 34 Act. It 
was urged by the President of the Council that the Bil 
would merely bring the system of local government into 
The working 
classes would not be so blind to consequences as to 
embark on a system of indiscriminate outdoor relief. And 


conformity with the spirit of the times. 
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he believed it impossible to maintain a distinction between 

thebases whereon boards of guardians and other local 
bodies were elected. The Marquess of Salisbury still 
feared the predominance of the compounder in many 
districts,,yet all attempts to obviate the mischief had 
perforce been abandoned. And, as the remedy suggested 
would not permanently avert the great evils of the 
Government policy—hastily undertaken without public 
sanction—he saw no course open to their lordships but to 
send the amended measure to the other House. In con- 
sequence of this expression of opinion, Lord Wemyss 
withdrew his amendment. Lord Winchilsea complained 
of the misrepresentations of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
on the effect of the Lords amendments on the measure. 
The President of the Council was constrained to admit 
that certain of the remarks by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy were open to misconstruction, though in the view 
of the Government material alterations had been made on 
the measure. Despite the strictures of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, Lord Selborne trusted the Commons would 
consider the Lords amendments in a proper spirit. The 
Bill was then read a third time and passed. 





A yrinute to the memory of Sir Gerald Portal 
was paid by the Prime Minister, in the Commons 
on Tuesday, in mentioning that the Uganda report 
would be laid on the table ere the Supplementary 
Estimate was presented. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated that it was not intended to re-open the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver nor to return to a 
minimum rate for the sale of bills: indeed, no change in 
the policy of the Indian Government was contemplated. 
Consideration of the Lords amendments to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill elicited from Mr. Cobb a proposal to 
suspend for three years the operation of the measure 
in the case of existing mutual insurance societies. 
Passed in its present form, he said, the Bill would entail a 
loss of from £15,000 to £17,000 a year on the men of the 
London and North-Western Railway alone. The Home 
Secretary adhered to his ancient position that no per- 
manent exemption by private arrangement could be 
tolerated ; but still the Government was prepared to accept 
the amendment by way of compromise. In Mr. Balfour's 
opinion the proposal was ludicrously inadequate ; and its 
adoption must have an injurious effect on the future 
interests of the working classes. The fact of the matter 
was, as Mr. Plunkett demonstrated, that the amendment 
was a mere party move designed to meet the exigency of 
the moment. In enforcing this truth Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that on its merits the amendment had not a 
single friend in the House. On a division the amendment 
was only carried by two votes—the figures being 215 to 
213—a résult which was hailed with Opposition cheers 
both loud and long. The Home Secretary moved the 
omission of a sub-section whereby any agreement having 
the approval of the Board of Trade would have been exempt 
from the operation of the measure. And he succeeded in 
gaining his point, but merely by 219 to 197. 


On Thursday the Lords had a brief sitting for the trans- 
action of formal business. In the Commons the Colonial 
Under-Secretary stated that both the British and the 
French authorities were inquiring into the recent collisions 
in West Africa, The Home Secretary, replying to various 
questions as to the violent talk of the professional Unem- 
ployed, assumed his wonted style. Denouncing the 
reports on the subject as exaggerated, he yet admitted 
that a man named Williams had on several occasions used 
language which would render him amenable to the criminal 
law. Prosecution in such a case however was a question 
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of expediency ; and Williatis Was a person so insignificant 
that to place him in the dock would be to invest him with 
fictitious importance. But; it is well to remember that 
Mr. Asquith said something of a like sort about the pro. 
hibition of Anarchist gatherings and that he afterwards 
recanted. Of course, he declared himself of open mind; 
he was ready to change with circumstances. Then he 
appealed to the press not to give prominence to the mouth- 
ings of an obscure and contemptible rabble. The Prime 
Minister declined to apportion a day for discussion of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties. ‘I 
Mr. Labouchere the Colonial Under-Secretary directed an 
appeal for the name of the correspondent who had been 
using Truth to fling charges at the Chartered Company's 
officers, but the appeal met with no response. On con- 
sideration of the Lords amendments to the Parish Councils 
Bill, the President of the Local Government Board carried, 
by 200 to 191 votes, disagreement with the proposal to 
fix the limit of a parish meeting at 500 instead of 200. The 
President of the Local Government Board moved disagree. 
ment from the provision for personal rating to the poor- 
rate; and Mr. Balfour did not divide the House on the 
subject. Concerning residential qualification there was 
some difference of opinion among Unionists, for Mr. 
Chamberlain thought it might exclude useful candidates, 
while Sir Michael Hicks-Beach deemed it a necessary 
safeguard against the ‘ carpet-bagger.’ On a division the 
Government again carried its point by 283 to 107, 
The figures in the division as to the use of schoolrooms 
were 208 to 105. It was also resolved to negative the 
Lords amendments on the management of charities. And 
lastly the Government contrived, by 252 to 185, to return 
to its old position on the compulsory acquisition of land. 





Tuk National Liberal Federation held its movable 
feast this year at Portsmouth, where proceedings were 
opened on Monday with a meeting that discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of a new society of certified 
Liberal agents, and another that demanded Welsh Dis- 
establishment without delay. On Tuesday the annual 
report, couched in the usual terms, was adopted ; and the 
Vice President of the Council lauded the Government and 
vilified the Peers, declaring that all the amendments of 
Upper House to the Parish Councils Bill must be nega- 
tived. The resolutions passed included one which 
expressed confidence in the Ministry, and recognised the 
institution of ‘a new era in politics by its admirable 
administrative achievements. |Wednesday’s ‘planks 
conprised the reform of the registration law (involving 
one-man-one-vote and all elections on the same day), 
the payment of members, the taxation of ground values, 
and the rest. But the Item was most notable in his 
attack on the Lords, whose ‘ habitual disregard of the 
national will was anintolerable abuse.’ Sir William Harcourt 
delivered the speech expected of him, The Radicals left in 
town gave a variety entertainment in the St. James’s [all, 
where the Colonial Under-Secretary lectured the Lords 
on the wickedness and folly of opposing the Commons 
while the Government of which he is a representative 
member was within a couple of votes of defeat. 

Tue perplexity of the Indian money market continues, 
though a writer in 7'he Times argues, with some plausi- 
bility, that the Government’s experiment with the rupee 
has not failed. All sorts of remedies are being venti- 
lated, and of them a proposal to reopen the mints appears 


to find the least favour. The native community at Cal- 
cutta advocates the reduction of home charges, particularly 
those of the Indian Office establishment. Other autho- 
rities content themselves with the tolerably safe assertion 
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that the Government must do something. But the 
ronouncement of the week has been decidedly that 
of the Indian Currency Association. That body 
considers that the Home Government proceeded on a 
sound principle, but that the plan has been spoilt by 
hasty execution. The abandonment of a minimum 
sale price for Council Bills at the commencement of 
the export season was most inopportune. The refusal, 
again, to sanction an export duty on silver is resulting 
a the wholesale impoverishment of the poorest classes, 
who are being victimised by traders under the belief 
that the metal is, weight for weight, equal to the 
rupee. “The Association urges, therefore —(1) That the 
inimum rate for Council Bills should be fixed ; (2) the 
import of silver on private account should be prohibited ; 
and (3) the agent entrusted with the sale of Council 
Bills should be directly responsible to the Finance 
Minister. The reasoning of the paper reads excellently, 
and it repeats many of the arguments adduced by 
The National Observer. As for the evidence recently 
Jaid before the Opium Commission, it merely contains the 
old assertions and contradictions. 


Ture Russo-German Commercial Treaty has been signed 
and published, and now it waits to be ratified in the 
Reichstag. The deductions in duty are very heavy. On 
the side of Russia well-nigh every kind of manufactured 
goods is let in at an import reduced more than half; 
minerals, including coal, are similarly favoured and 
especial grace is shown to hops. This is a delicate atten- 
tion to such Germans in Russia as crave for the brew of 
the Fatherland. Qn the other side the principal decrease 
is of course in the tariff for cereals, which shows a drop 
from seven-and-sixpence to three-and-sixpence. The 
memorandum attached to it is inthe nature of a manifesto 
against the Agrarians ; it relies chiefly on the contentions 
that the Tariff War did not send corn up and that Russian 
grain might easily come to be imported by way of Austria, 
The Kaiser had been speaking and talking on behalf of 
the Treaty with haste and without rest and has made it 
almost a matter of high treason to oppose it. As for Herr 
von Plétz and his partisans of the Extreme Right, they are 
somewhat demoralised by the detachment of Bismarck, 
hut may yet give trouble enough. Financiers believe the 
Treaty may be the prelude to an attempt to float a new 
Russian loan in Berlin. 





Tue Belgian Chamber will proceed next week to the 
second reading of the electoral law. That the measure 
has not become Jaw long since is due partly to the 
leisurely procedure of the Parliament, and partly to the 
hesitation of the Premier, M. Beernaert. As originally 
introduced, the Bill was a miserable compromise which 
satisfied nobody; and, even when he had been coerced 
by popular demonstrations, the capitulation wasted a deal 
of time. In its present form it comprises manhood suffrage 
tempered by a plural vote of a decidedly fanciful deserip- 
tion: thus, priests and schoolmasters count for three 
ordinary mortals. However, the law, if no better than 
most continental institutions, is no more absurd than 
wrong, and Belgium has admittedly outgrown her present 
system of burgess oligarchy. Still, if the Senate takes 
matters as coolly as the Chamber, the new Parliament 
will not meet this year, more especially as an entirely 
new jurisdiction has to be created to deal with the 
register, However, the Belgians are taking matters very 
quietly for people tantalised by the suspension of the cap 
of liberty. 





Tne cause of King Milan’s interference in Servian 
affairs has now been made plain. He was reduced to an 
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impecuniosity not uncommon with him ; the Radicals who 
drove him out, who hate his dynasty, and have long 
intrigued with the Karageorgevitch party, refused to help 
him with further funds, and a device of his to make 
terms with M. Ristisch failed. So he determined upon a 
bold stroke, and taking advantage of King Alexander’s 
difficulties landed at Belgrade. The latest reports show 
that the revolution at first dazzled the wonder-loving 
Servians ; but now the Radicals who form a large majority 
in the towns are determined to strike a final blow at the 
Obrenovitch house as soon as may be. They are angered 
at the dismissal of the late Ministers, and at M. Simitch’s 
present attempt to rule the country in the teeth of an 
organised majority. Ifthe Karageorgevitch party kuows 
how to wait it may win. But Milan is astute enough to 
try forcing its hand, and, having already the army strongly 
in his favour, he is doing his utmost to reconcile all the 
anti-Radical elements in the kingdom. 





Ar Rio—where yellow fever has broken out so severely 
that Admiral Benham has had to order part of his flotilla 
to sea—Admiral da Gama has proved that he is something 
more than a well-meaning pedant by a very brilliant but 
unsuccessful attack on Amacao, which lies hard by 
Nictheroy. With some five hundred men, under the 
cover of the fleet’s guns, he dislodged the Government 
troops from their strongly fortified position, although the 
other forts kept up a steady fire with machine-guns and 
Krupps. Peixoto’s men retired, and after two hours 
returned heavily reinforced : but da Gama turned the guns 
he had captured upon them, and for three hours withstood 
a heavy fire from all sides, in addition to a continuous hand- 
to-hand fight on his front line. The weariness of his men 
compelled him to retreat: he himself had been wounded 
in two places. It is interesting to compare the obviously 
truthful account of Zhe Times correspondent with the 
inspired version which Senor Peixoto sent to America and 
France. If all his stories are so exaggerated as this is, 
the insurgents are in a better case than we had thought. 
Seiior Jose Mariano, the Autonomist leader, has escaped 
to Parahyla, where he has raised the province, and Peixoto 
is taking measures to prevent a secession of the Northern 
States, which soon or late is inevitable. The Nicaraguan 
troops have beaten the loyalist forces in Honduras, and 
the capital now lies at their mercy. 





Once more the Miners’ Conciliation Board has met in 
London, but Lord Shand, who is abroad, is said not to 
have been asked to attend, though several points will, it is 
averred, be submitted for his decision at the next con- 
ference. In the meantime Mr. Pickard has laid down 
the principle, formulated by the Federation, that a 
‘living wage’ must be the ’85 rates p/us 45 per cent. In 
the North, he said, the miners had decided that the 
minimum selling price for gas coal should be 7s. 3d. to 
7s. Od. per ton, less 23 per cent., according to the quality ; 
and there was no reason why the federated districts should 
not do the same. The miners’ leaders, he added signifi- 
cantly, were pledged to the hilt to accept no Board of 
Conciliation that did not determine a minimum wage, 
and the sooner the owners realised that the better 
for all concerned. During the week the professional Un- 
employed, tired of the restraints of Tower Hill, have made 
excursions to the West End, where they have sung ‘ The 
Starving Poor of Old England, cheered the ‘ Social Re- 
volution,’ and hooted the ‘ carriage people.’ 
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THE TAIL END 


HE House of Commons has met to wind up its 
portentous Session, and Her Majesty’s Ministers 
are employing the time in a vehement attempt to blow 
up that indispensable quarrel with the Lords which 
can alone save them from defeat. The conditions do 
not look well for them. Their position may be com- 
pactly described as hardly disguised defeat in the 
House, combined with undisguised swagger outside. 
Their majority has dropped to nothing at the 
vital point of the difference with the Lords at the 
Contracting Out Clauses of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. Their own supporters have been voting against 
them on the Scotch Fishery Bill. ‘They may hope 
for better times from the Parish Councils Bill, but 
even there it is not apparent that they have much to 
hope for. It is in their power to please the political 
Dissenter by insisting on the clauses which are most 
offensive to Churchmen. But he is their declared 
supporter, and by serving him too zealously they can 
only diminish the already much diminished body of 
Churchmen who have hitherto voted for Mr. Gladstone. 
These are substantial signs of weakness which are poorly 
counterbalanced by the mere noise of the National 
Liberal Federation at Portsmouth. Mr. Birrell vapour- 
ing on a platform is but a miserable set-off to Mr. Paul 
voting against the Government on the Scots Fisheries 
Bill. A majority of two on Mr. Cobb’s amendment is 
a check not to be made good even by Sir William 
Harcourt roaring his very best. 

In its quiet way the history of the Scots Fisheries 
Bill is not the least effective criticism of the 
Ministry’s pretension to dictate right and left, not 
only to the Lords, but to the constituencies. 
Put in a nutshell, this egregious little Bill is a 
piece of logrolling for the benefit of certain Scots 
supporters of the Ministry, and it has been so in- 
telligently framed that it has deeply offended the 
Ministry's friends in Edinburgh for the sake of pleasing 
Sir G. Trevelyan’s constituents in Glasgow. And 
it is not only Edinburgh, but many another part 
of Scotland that is offended. When the Lords 
amend the Bill in the behoof of the threatened 
interests, it is difficult to conceive why they should 
be angry with this regard for the will of the 
people. No amount of bellowing or chattering on 
platforms can conceal from people whose pockets 
are menaced by the Ministry that it is the Lords 
who have protected them. The view taken by Edin- 
burgh voters is made sufficiently clear by the vote of 
their representative Mr. Paul. The dilemma in which 
the Government stands on the Contracting-out Clause 
is equally dangerous. Mr. Cobb’s amendment and the 
support that Ministers gave it show that they are afraid 
to insist on the part of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
which would immediately destroy the Insurance Funds. 
Rather than offend the large and growing number of 
workmen who prefer to belong to these bodies they will 
allow them to exist for three years. It is difficult to 
see what the Ministry proposed to effect, and whom 
it thought it would please by such a trifling com- 
promise as this. ‘The men who are satisfied with 
the Funds cannot want to see them abolished 
in three years. In fact, the real effect of 
such a provision would be to abolish them at 
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once. The employers would have no motive in going 
on for three years with heavy payments which 
they could easily economise. It is exactly the per- 
manency which these private societies give to the good 
relations between them and their men which constitutes 
their merit in the employers’ eyes. From the moment 
that they are condemned to be temporary every reason 
for supporting them ceases from the masters’ point, of 
view. What makes the peculiar absurdity of Mr, 
Cobb’s amendment is his own confession that the men 
would lose by the suspension of the Funds. Then wh 
compel them to lose, and why should they be offended 
with those who propose to preserve for them an advan- 
tage which they wish to retain’ ‘The explanation of 
the Ministry's action is plain enough. It must do the 
bidding of the ''rades Unions, and yet it would fain, if 
only it could, throw dust in the eyes of the workmen 
who are in favour of contracting-out. ‘lhe dilemma is 
the inevitable result of the course of makeshift to which 
it has committed itself. 

The duty of the Unionists and the Lords is _per- 
fectly clear. ‘They have only to stand to their guns, 
and dare the Government to dissolve or drop its Bill. 
One of the two things it must do, and no amount of 
blare from Sir William Harcourt can conceal the fact, 
Her Majesty's Ministers will probably endeavour to hit 
out what looks like a third course. They will not dis- 
solve, and will introduce new Bills in a new Session 
in hope of breeding a better looking quarrel with the 
Lords. Stripped of its verbiage and loud scolding, 
that is what Sir William Harcourt’s speech at Ports- 
mouth comes to. ‘The decision need surprise nobody, 
The agitation against the Lords has obviously not got 
on its legs yet, and until it does Ministers have every 
motive to avoid a general election, If they can hold 
together, if they are not suddenly deluded into a belief 
that the storm is about to break out, if a certain possible 
event does not occur shortly, we must endure such 
another Session as the last. It is a disgusting prospect 
but one not to be avoided, and therefore it must be 
endured. Happily it calls for no new efforts, no new 
decisions from the Unionists in either House. They 
have but to go on as before opposing the electioneering 
legislation of the Ministry in the Commons, and amend- 
ing it in the Lords. 


MR. RHODES TRIUMPHANT 


HE elections at the Cape have given Mr. Rhodes 
the majority he demanded for ‘the next five 
anxious years. In an assembly 76 strong he can 
reckon upon a following of 54, provided the Afrikander 
Bund remains Ministerialist. The success is undoubtedly 
remarkable ; and no less removed from the common is 
the policy whereby it has been obtained. As a rule, 
your Colonial voter supports the man who can appeal to 
local and immediate interests; and who will promise 
a bounty to this industry, and a_ railway 
to that township. Mr. Rhodes, however, has 
prevailed by invoking the distant and romantic, 
and he has declined to touch neighbouring necessities 
at all. He has depicted, as through a magic lantern, a 
united South Africa, whereof the interior shall be the 
reversion of the Cape. He did not even condescend to 
details, but simply formulated the broad idea. More- 
over he warned his hearers that its realisation must be 
geadual. Not since Disraeli’s time has a statesman 
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ventured to go to the country with a programme equally 
imaginative, and it is a relief to find that, for once at 
least, an election turned upon questions less sordid 
than bribes and doles. 

N» doubt the Cape Premier has largely to thank Mr. 
Labouchere for his conspicuous triumph. Strange 
though it may appear, 7'ruth is regarded at the Cape 
as a serious newspaper. Mr. Rhodes directed his heaviest 
diatribes against that broadsheet, until one wondered 
‘f he had not become bereft of all sense of humour. 
Possibly he was laughing in his sleeve all the time ; 
for, as judged by the result, the aggrandisement of 
Northampton’s representative into a responsible 
jolitician forms a clever piece of strategy. Even 
members of the recognised Opposition, as Mr. Innes 
and Mr. Sauer, dare not express their disapprobation 
of Mr. Rhodes’s Imperialism, or rather Grand Capeism. 
And Mr. Hofmeyr is prepared to lend his solid twenty- 
five whenever the Government takes a vote of confidence 
on the Hinterland. In other words Mr. Rhodes 
can carry the whole House with him in respect 
of external affairs, and, for the present, external 
affairs are paramount. 'I’o all appearance he is abso- 
lutely secure; nevertheless that dual position may 
even yet prove untenable. I’or example, the shareholders 
of the South Africa Company could fairly complain that 
the business does not develop according to expectation. 
‘hey hoped that London and not Cape Town would 
decide the fortunes of Matabeleland, and that Britons 
would benefit rather than Boers. However, the 
Directors, both aristocratic and Judaic, stand abso- 
lutely committed to Mr, Rhodes ; and, in the event of 
a quarrel, none could supply his place—no, not even 
His Grace the Duke of Fife. ‘hey can but accept 
his telegraph extensions for dividends, and take the 
gratification of sentiment as equivalent to unearned 
increment. Accordingly, anomalous though the Com- 
pany’s situation undoubtedly is, it will have to back 
its organiser. 

‘The real danger that confronts the Cape Premier lies 
nearer his own door than the City, and it is comprised in 
the natural preference of ready money before post-obits. 
Mr. Hofmeyr maintains just now that party questions 
are of no consequence, and that the Bund must be 
Imperialist or nothing. Nevertheless, he frankly con- 
fesses himself Opportunist : that is to say, be will bide 
his time. And, supposing Mr. Rhodes to be forced 
into further concessions to the Dutch, then will come 
the hour of Mr. Innes. That politician avowedly 
threw up his office not long since because he held that 
British interests were being subordinated to Afri- 
kander. Besides, how, if Mr. Rhodes’s schemes meet 
with insuperable obstacles, or, even if achieved, prove 
to the Cape’s disadvantage? ‘The ‘ reversion” is all 
very well in its way, but some there are that care little 
about trekking. Hitherto, again, he has managed 
to huddle out of sight the obvious consideration 
that the Beira route must deflect a good deal of 
commerce that, but for its existence, would descend 
through Cape Town. But it cannot be long before 
somebody hits upon the party cry that the interior 
must not be counted an asset, if the Portuguese 
are to levy toll upon its products. Besides the 
reconciliation of conflicting interests that will have 
to be accomplished, before Mr. Rhodes can bring 
about his railways’ and customs’ union, may overtax 
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even his ingenuity. Were Natal to stand out, 
the whole project would collapse, and Natal is 
like to have a difference with the Cape over 
Pondoland. In short the time must come when 
this promoter will have to meet his bills, and 
he may find that steady parochialism appeals to 
the general more surely than the repainting of the map. 
We trust that he will avoid overthrow, and it is cer- 
tainly the case that hitherto those who ‘stood in” have 
at least received a return for their outlay, if not in cash, 
then in intellectual stimulus. Meanwhile this Jules 
Verne statesmanship constitutes a most interesting 
experience, and it is a welcome relief indeed from such 
nostrums as Parish Councils or Employers’ Liability. 


BALLISTITE V. CORDITE 
é | NOTHER lesson has been taught those foolish 


people who go to law on the strength of one- 
sided and ignorant articles in newspapers that try 
to find a fresh “sensation” every evening for their 
“contents” bills” ‘Tis the voice of The Standard 
preluding crass comment on _ the cordite case, 
decorously ignorant of the fact that Mr. Nobel brought 
his action months before any paper in London so much 
as knew there was any cordite or such a person as 
Professor Dewar. None the less for that fact, the choir 
of the crassly decorous will stand by their phonographer, 
and regard Mr. Justice Romer’s decision as a clear 
vindication of Professor Dewar, and Sir Frederick 
Abel, and cordite, and the War Office system, and 
everything else that might be dragged into the 
case. Is it not ordained of public opinion that a 
favourable judgment on any one point clears any person 
from any other charge? If it were not so, we 
might venture on a comparative analysis of the 
evidence and the judgment. Nothing, indeed, would 
have force to puff us up into deciding how far insoluble 
nitro-cellulose is soluble, and how insoluble soluble 
nitro-cellulose can be—which is the point round which 
panting experts have wrestled for a fortnight. On that 
point it depends whether Sir Frederick Abel and Pro- 
fessor Dewar based cordite on Mr. Nobel’s patent for 
blasting gelatine in “75, or his patent for ballistite in 
’88. Sir Henry Roscoe says that the °88 specification 
covers the process by which cordite is manufactured, 
and so does Dr. Dupré, the third Committeeman, 
and other experts say it does not, and it came down 
heads, and the Judge says it does not. Nothing is 
here for discussion, because plainly nothing is here for 
exact knowledge. 

But though the patentees of cordite must by now 
be breathing easier air and mopping their cooling brows 
with an ampler serenity, they are not yet altogether 
justified of their perspiration. For a week or two those 
letters to Mr. Nobel may still stick stubbornly between 
Professor Dewar and his sleep. This is the position 
they leave him in. While he was on the Explosives 
Committee perfecting cordite (the word ‘ perfecting’ 
is platonic) he was in constant and friendly corre- 
spondence with Mr. Nobel, and Mr. Nobel had put in 
ballistite as one of the powders for competition. Thereon 
Professor Dewar wrote to him: ‘I believe that by such 
and such a time we may disclose mutually what each 
has been doing with ballistite.” And again: ‘If the 
Government overlook the claims of the originator of 
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ballistite, I would not barter my delicacy for theirs.’ 
And by such and such a time Professor Dewar did 
disclose what he had been doing with ballistite, for 
cordite was patented and adopted by the Committee of 
which the ingenious Professor and his partner, Sir 
F. Abel, made up the majority. And the Govern- 
ment did somehow overlook the claims of the 
originator of ballistite, though it did not overlook the 
claims of the originator of cordite. It looks a little 
strange, but it is mot really so. For Pro- 
fessor Dewar, when he wrote of ballistite, did not of 
course mean ballistite, which he was testing and super- 
seding, but used the word generically to stand for any 
nitro-glycerine powder. Of course poor Mr. Nobel 
could not be expected to understand this, but his friend 
did. So when he based cordite on ballistite, he based 
it not on ballistite but on the blasting gelatine of the 
‘75 patent. And it was not to be expected that 
Professor Dewar, as standing for the Government, would 
overlook the claims of the originator of cordite. Yes, 
certainly we think Professor Dewar would do better to 
keep his delicacy for his own use and not barter it with 
any one’s, 

So we leave Professor Dewar to his victory and his 
patents and his delicacy. For the rest it is not quite 
impertinent to explain that Mr. Justice Romer’s deci- 
sion only touches one point out of very many raised 
in the press and by Mr. Hanbury in the House 
of Commons. Just as the Explosives Committee 
tested ballistite and Sir F. Abel and Mr. Dewar 
invented cordite, it is possible that the Committee tested 
other powders submitted to them, and, as aforesaid, 
Sir F. Abel and Mr. Dewar invented cordite. Further- 
more, this judgment has nothing to say as to the 
intrinsic merits of cordite as a smokeless powder ; fur 
that the country trusts the expert judgment and strong 
approval of its inventors. But the question whether, 
as the jealous affirm, it burns out the barrels of 
the weapons from which it is fired and _ is 
unfitted for hot climates, is no way touched by the 
judgment. It is just as open as before, and they say 
the Admiralty is beginning to shift uneasily. Of course 
there need be no hurry: it is only a question of our 
military and naval efficiency, and it may be long 
before the matter comes up. But when it does, it 
comes up unprejudiced. Lastly, Nobel v. Anderson 
ought not perhaps to be taken, though it surely will, 
as a final pronouncement in favour of the system that 
allows men of science to submit inventions to their 
rivals for acceptation or rejection. ‘That system 
doubtless works well, and gets us all the best inven- 
tions ; in any case it would be blasphemous to inquire 
into it. 


ON THE ROAD TO TIMBUCTOO 


IMBUCTOO, the latest addition to the possessions 

of the French Republic, is a city by no means 
contemptible. Though it boasts no more than 
13,000 inhabitants, a floating Arab population swells 
the number at times to 20,000. It is not situated on 
the Niger, but on a branch of that river, and its trade 
is carried on largely by means of caravans from 
Morocco and the north, These caravans bring British 
goocs from Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 
which thence find their way over the whole of the 
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Western Sahara, whose nomads, in fact, get the main 
portion of their clothing from Lancashire. 

The export trade of ‘Timbuctoo is not inconsiderable : 
gold in rings is the most romantic staple, but kola nut. 
tobacco, and dates pass through the market, while 
leather and the baser metals provide the inhabitants 
with their main industries. Such, in brief, is France’s 
acquisition, Colonel Bonnier’s thirst for military glory, 
however unfortunately it has ended for himself, should 
ultimately add to the reputation of France and the 
advance of Western civilisation throughout the whole 
Sahara. The disaster to the I’rench troops—evidently 
the result of a most foolhardy contidence—will be 
retrieved unless the French Republic is more careless of 
its honour than it has yet shown itself, and 'Timbuctoo 
with its vast mosques, and its respectable trade will pass 
to the I’rench flag. ‘The future remains uncertain. From 
a commercial point of view the change is not likely to 
injure Britain. ‘The climate is none of the healthiest, 
nor is the situation of strategic importance—except in 
one particular. ‘The main caravan road to Timbuctoo 
runs from Morocco, and the possession of 'Timbuctoo 
will doubtless increase French prestige in Morocco—a 
result that cannot be regarded with entire equanimity. 
Again, the dreams of French Empire in North-West 
Africa are not to be despised. Senegambia and 
Dahomey (Loango is too far distant) are F'rance’s chief 
possessions on the South, while a growing influence in 
Liberia must be taken into account. Were the French 
engineer's project of turning the Sahara into a great 
inland lake carried out (a remote possibility—yet not 
too remote for attempt, when Panama is forgotten) the 
addition of Morocco to French territory would give our 
hereditary foes a great African Empire. But even 
without so great a transformation Morocco remains the 
key of the situation. 

The collisions between French and British forces in 
Western Africa may have been the result of mistakes 
on both sides. But they prove conclusively that 
I'rench officers, when they get away from the telegraphic 
control of the War Office, are usually ready to enter on 
wars of conquest on their own responsibility. Tonkin, 
Dahomey, Siam, and now ‘limbuctoo, have all come 
under the French flag in the same way. ‘There is no surer 
passport to popularity in France than military success, 
and if there be no Napoleon then is Dodds worthy a 
laurel crown. And so the game is played after a 
dangerously uncertain fashion. Meanwhile there seems 
no particular reason why Britain should take any 
diplomatic notice of the acquisition of 'Timbuctoo. 
Let the French have a Scipio Timbuctanus an they 
will. he only possible answer we can make is 
to see that the defences of the Gold Coast and 
of Lagos are in a proper state. The Niger must 
not become a second Mekong, and a speedy increase 
of Britain’s trifling responsibilities in the direction 
of Benin and Calabar, while it might shock Mr. Labou- 
chere, could only profit us. But after all Lord Rose- 
bery’s attention must be kept steadily upon Morocco. 
Hitherto he has failed in this quarter, and any decrease 
of British influence means an increase of that of France. 
Western Africa will certainly be civilised by somebody, 
and it will as certainly be found to be worth somebody's 
while to undertake that labour of Hercules. It needs 
no gift of prophecy to see that the question of Morocco 
is ripening for solution. It may be an affair of years 
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or of decades, or it may be made a burning question at 
any moment by the zeal of an irresponsible I'rench 
officer, whose acts however, if at all successful, will be 
accepted and glorified by his compatriots and _ his 
Government. So have we seen M. (and, by kind per- 
mission, Mme.) Poisson kissed by Ministers of State. 
Now Poisson is a policeman. 


HANS VON BULOW 


HE death of Hans von Biilow removes from the 
ranks of music not so much an artist as a living 
reputation. Biilow can never be described as a great 
musician, his compositions are of doubtful value, and 
even the value of his execution as a pianist has been 
widely disputed. Liszt it was who gave him his 
earliest encouragement ; and it was doubtless owing to 
the influence of Liszt that he embarked upon a 
musical rather than a commercial career. ‘Tne great 
virtuoso, at least, recognised the individual talent 
of interpretation which belonged to Biilow, and did 
everything in his power to persuade the world to a like 
opinion. Against the conviction of Liszt must be set the 
opinion of many first-rate pianists who have constantly 
declared that Biilow’s piano effects might have been in 
themselves pleasing, but that they were not legitimate 
piano effects. To this we have a brief answer. All 
effects that are pleasing, coming from any instrument 
whatever, so long as the character of the instrument 
remains unchanged, are its legitimate effects. The 
opinion then of the professional pianist upon such 
a paint as Biilow’s legitimate effects on the piano is 
one which does not really bear upon the point; and 
the recorded judgment of at least one such artist that 
‘Biilow was not really a pianist at all” seems to us 
worse than ludicrous. An independent style, such as 
Biilow possessed, may not be appreciated ; it is ridicu- 
lous to deny its existence. So long as he used the 
resources of the instrument, without device or stratagem 
to extend them illegitimately, he deserves to be con- 
sidered seriously. Yet, though we willingly acknow- 
ledge his great personal command over the piano, it is 
not from this point of view that his figure can be called 
an interesting one. 

Von Biilow may be described briefly as the most de- 
voted servant of a Revolutionary cause that Music 
ever knew. When now a musician of some ambition, 
with a kind of future before him, he encountered tlie 
influence of Richard Wagner. ‘There are some men so 
endowed that the mere whisper of ‘ novelty” suffices to 
draw their whole souls to the witchery of the word. 
Wagner was alive with novelty, he was quick with it; 
nothing could interest him—since nothing else could 
make him famous—save novelty. ‘The spell spread to 
Biilow. The magic of Wagner's influence filled every 
enthusiasm of his delicately minor nature. He 
became the first Evangelist of the Cause. It is strange 
to meditate upon that passion of subservience which 
is the breath of life to certain human beings. Let us 
acknowledge at once the enormous ambition of Wagner, 
and let us own a little sadly that it is to ambition 
rather than to achievement that men love to be sub- 
servient. He dominated this disciple ; he pitied him a 
little; and he used his services unto their last strain. 
And now, behold a human comedy! It is laughable to 
us who have no emotional part or parcel in the affair, 
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but it may have been fraught with its tragedy to Bilow, 
as it is filled with sordid memories on the part of 
Wagner. ‘l'ne great man, in a word, cast eyes of love 
upon Bilow’s wife. rau Cosima Biilow, the most ac- 
complished and intelligent of her sex, in the fair order 
of events, ceased to be Frau Cosima Biilow any longer, 
and assumed the name of Wagner. ‘I'he magnificent 
result of it all was that Frau Wagner became an im- 
memorial jest with Herr von Biilow. In his own phrase, 
she was his ‘ little widow.’ 

When the immortal Spider, whose transcendent 
genius—to use the common newspaper phrase—is now 
confessed by the whole world, had succeeded in netting 
his disciple’s wife, the attitude of the disciple, as we 
have already indicated, was in the last degree admirable. 
Here at last we seem to touch genuine flesh and blood 
of an artistic or keenly humorous kind. If von Biilow 
had—to put it mildly—slammed the door; if, we 
mean, he had turned upon Wagner in this crisis with 
melodramatic curse and eternal hatred, one would 
naturally have set him adrift among the common 
bourgeois crowd of modern life and modern fiction. 
He did nothing of the kind. He showed an 
admirable humour; and, in this connection, he 
rose to be a far greater human person than his 
master could ever hope to be. For Wagner, as a 
man, was essentially sordid. Biilow turned neither 
cynical nor tragic. The canting phrase of The Standard, 
that he bore no ill-will ‘to his greater contemporary, 
grossly conveys something of the negative attitude 
which Bilow adopted towards Wagner—The Standard 
that feels so deeply for rectitude and for the virtue of 
the British matron: the phrase is sickening. Never- 
theless, Biilow, it is true to say, did not bear any ill- 
will towards Wagner; he laughed at him. It is the 
most delightful circumstance in the world to unravel 
all the obvious and dim meanings of that laughter. 
It is with an unparalleled delight that one dreams 
of an entry by Biilow into Wagner's drawing-room, 
to greet the married couple with his ineffable 
laughter. He may have been a poor composer ; 
he was a pianist of exceptional personal gifts; as an 
advocate and evangelist of advanced modern music 
he has been invaluable to the moderate man. But 
as the injured husband, after he had left the Divorce 
Court, he was Genius itself. 





IN CORPORE SANO 


TATISTICS are neither intensely interesting nor 
bh valuable at the best of times; but even to be useful 
it is essential that they should at least be accurate and 
comprehensive. So while the world of parents is no 
doubt deeply grateful to 7’he Pall Mall Gazette for its 
lists of scholarships distributed annually over our public 
schools, it will scarce be so pleased with the succeed- 
ing analysis of their athletic triumphs. It is odds that 
the industrious gentleman who compiles these rows of 
figures and columns of comment was himself in his 
school days rather scholar than athlete. Nevertheless, 
it may be that his views are fairly sound, if his facts be 
at times suspicious. Also, bis task, as far as games are 
concerned, is no easy one. All the ‘blues’ of a 
year added together do not amount to a tithe 
of the scholars; more especially, when you de- 
liberately exclude the athletic ‘blues,’ and each 
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ani all of the ‘half-blue.. Nor do the Public 
schools enter into open competition with one another 
save in a few notable instances, and these tell nothing, 
when you are given but the record of a single year. It 
is idle to argue that Winchester teaches twice as good 
cricket as Eton because one of their annual matches is 
won in an innings, and yet this is what the bulk of the 
statistics effects in the ‘aim to show the special excel- 
lences during one year of individual schools.’ The riflz- 
shooting of the several schools for the Ashburton Shield, 
does, indeed, give an excellent opportunity for com- 
parison, but, after all, is rifle-shooting an athletic 
sport? The drilling and disciplining of the corps may 
be profitable to the lazy, yet there is not a public 
schoolboy but knows that the shooting practice is often 
enough a mere excuse for loafing. The only other 
comment—surely a damning one—to make on this 
group of figures is the fact that Bradfield College has 
its score omitted from the list, although last summer it 
actually won the trophy. 

Qae might have supposed that racquets was a form 
of athletics. It is, at all events, the only game at 
which the pick of our Public Schools actually compete 
one with the other. A list of the winners and runners- 
up dating back to the commencement could easily be 
obtained, and would at least be as interesting as the 
score at Bisley of (say) Weymouth or Bury. Now, here 
the Public Schools Racquet Cup is not so much as 
mentioned, nor are the less important inter-school 
contests at boxing and gymnastics. In apology we are 
told that ‘our inquiries could not have been directed 
to other points without becoming interminable.’ 
‘They stop short at the shooting, at the propor- 
tion of sixth-form boys who have got their 
‘caps, at the number of cricket, rowing, and 
football ‘blues’ obtained by each school last year, 
and also at their respective football internationals. 
Could anything be more delusive ? Now and again 
a small school will find itself possessed of two or 
three boys whose presence and example will make the 
cricket or football eleven the astonishment of previous 
and future generations ; and the school-boy g« neration 
is seldom more than four or five years. ‘Thus Repton, 
of all schools, comes out top of the cricket competition 
for last year, as displayed in The Pall Mall. Let 
parents further remember that Mr. I'ry, the triple blue, 
is a Repton boy, and send their sons thither that they 
may be even as he. Was it the air or the soil of the 
place, one wonders, which so steeled his muscles that he 
was enabled to jump a further distance than had ever 
been achieved by another? Yet what is the use of statistics 
unless you are to base an argument upon them? Know 
then that last year’s ‘ Public School Athletic Record” 
tells you that your lad has precisely three times asmuch 
chance of getting his cricket blue if you send him to 
Repton, as if you place him at either Eton, or Harrow, 
Charterhouse, or Clifton. Only in two instances is any 
correct deduction to be obtained: Loretto comes out 
top at Rugby Football, and Eton heads the list of 
rowing ‘blues.’ It is satisfactory, however, to note 
that in future years the absurdity is to be partially 
rectified. A period of nine years, as promised, 
will give results that will not be so utterly mis- 
leading. But it would be well to know whether or 
not an individual is to be counted four times over 
provided that he holds his ‘ blue’ for as miny years, 
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It is hardly necessary to say that in the scholarship 
record this mode of reckoning is not adopted. The 
question ‘Can work and _ play be combined ?” is stil] 
unanswered, and the compiler of the statistics seems to 
realise that his task is vain. ‘lhe head-form at Str. 
Paul’s contains over a hundred boys, while at Loretto 
it includes but four: had he thought to give us the 
proportion of ‘caps’ that are gained by sixth-form 
boys, and not the actual number, he had done better, 
but, even so, not well. His summary merely shows 
what every one knew before, that members of the eleven 
or fifteen are often near the head of the school, and 
rather more often are somewhat lower down. 

As so much trouble is apparently taken over these 
lists, it would at least be interesting to know what 
purpose they are meant to serve. One can sympathise 
with the parent who turns to the ‘scholarship 
record’ to discover what school is likely to supply the 
most successful teaching to a clever boy. But are 
there many fathers who will send their sons to 
Loretto in order to secure a Rugby ‘blue, or to Eton 
in the hope that hereafter they may compete in the 
University boat-race ? A man may possess a healthy 
mind in a healthy body without these supreme 
attainments. A school where games are made compul- 
sory, subject to the veto of an intelligent doctor, is all 
that is requisite. And this, it is to be hoped, is a 
condition at every establishment nowadays that claims 
the title of Public School. 


THE PEDANTRY OF CRIME 


NARCHISM is decidedly a tedious business, and 
its apostolic succession has mighty little variety. 
After Ravachol comes Vaillant, and after Vaillant 
Henri: creatures of the like type that commit the 
like crime with the like tools. They have begun as 
common gaol-birds, and they have gone on to fortify 
their destructive instincts with a theory. They throw 
bombs, always bombs ; and those missiles are constructed 
on a strictly orthodox pattern—a can or sardine-tin 
stuffed with nails or shreds of zinc. Besides, their weapons 
possess the common characteristic of making exceedingly 
poor practice. Vaillant did notslaughter a single Deputy, 
Henri has failed to bag a solitary frequenter of the 
‘Terminus Café. Even if Ravachol’s score of a waiter 
and a policeman or two be taken into account, it must 
be obvious that the old Brown Bess was more accurate 
than the bomb of modernity. And as for motive that 
tiresome catchword, Death to the Bourgeoisie, explains 
everything. ‘l'rue that the Paris correspondent of The 
Times attempts to draw a subtle distinction between 
the degrees of Anarchism as the systematic (Vail- 
lant’s), and the promiscuous (that of Pallas and 
Henri). But the question turns merely upon 
the amount of elasticity allowed to the term burgess. 
‘I belong to the middle-class, Matthew Arnold used to 
remark by way of annoying Dissenting parsons, though 
he obviously did not. Similarly those who profess 
the culture of Anarchy have widened the expression 
until it includes any one with a coat on his back. 
Vaillant specialised on members of the Chamber, while 
less ambitious souls prefer to operate on public-houses 
or theatres. Yet their simple plan consists in letting 
off a missile in the midst of any ten that are gathered 
together. They are the very pedants of crime, and they 
would be R‘tualists were they not Anarchists, 
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‘This patient adherence to method constitutes the 
best security of society against the Anarchist outrage- 
monger. No doubt the phenomenon is strange as yet, 
and its developments have not been thoroughly studied. 
In time, however, we shall know the almanac of their 
new moons, when they go distraught, and the dates of 
their solemn meetings, whereat exploits are planned. 
‘The presumption is that they select the agent for the 
time being by some commonplace method of drawing 
straws ; and that, his marching orders issued, a comrade 
or two is told off to keep cave. In due course the 
detective police will know for a certainty when the 
Anarchist is ‘ on the job, and when he is merely ‘ out for 
an airing. ‘lhe band must be exceeding small, and 
should soon become as easy to watch as was Sir William 
Harcourt when the Dynamitards threatened to ‘ stamp 
him out. And, pending such fulness of knowledge, 
there can be no question but that a short way 
with Anarchists is the best. The crowd desired to 
lynch Henri, and to that we may come. 

It is most important to remember that the genesis of 
Anarchism in its working shape comes from a weak 
brain taken captive by a desire for notoriety. Accord- 
ingly, if displays in court be reduced to a minimum, 
if that shout of Vive ?Anarchie on the way to the 
scaffold go unrecorded, the creed would find its 
votaries materially diminished. Of course, Democracies 
cannot altogether adopt the secrecy and despatch 
of Russian justice, still there seems no reason why 
the Anarchist caught should not, within a week, 
become the Anarchist hanged. The public recollection 
dwells only upon matters with which it has become 
familiarised through protracted discussion ; and if 
Henri could be got out of the way like a common 
pick-pocket, he would soon be forgotten except by a 
few crack-brained miscreants in Windmill Street or at 
Choisy-le-Roi. And to them the prospect of an 
undistinguished death, attended by little more cere- 
mony than that of a Shorthorn steer, would offer 
precious few attractions. Again, Anarchists must be 
sedulously deprived of every occasion for propagating 
their tenets. It is bad for themselves, since 
they end by believing in their own folly; it is worse 
for any semi-criminal idiot who happens to be among 
the bystanders. Accordingly, M. Raynal is much to 
be commended for prohibiting meetings in the Ivry 
Cemetery, and Mr. Asquith should follow his example 
in respect of 'T'rafalgar Square and Tower Hill. ‘The 
written and the spoken word will have to be taken very 
literally indeed; nor can the authorities afford to 
make differences between Anarchists, Extreme 
Socialists, and mere organisers of the Unemployed 
who decorate their discourses with allusions to violence. 
Any one, in short, who declaims against law and 
order should be so harried and kept on the move that 
he must either turn honest citizen or quit the country. 
No doubt such methods smack of medieval intoler- 
ance, and they form an abnegation of those middle- 
class watchwords—the rights, namely, of free speech 
and of public meeting. But, thanks to chemical 
discoveries, an antinomian individual can achieve an 
infinity of mischief, and an improved sardine-box 
would have vastly serious consequences for the 
bourgeoisie. Wherefore burgess Home Secretaries 
must come to the rescue of their kind, even if they 
have to persecute like Grand Inquisitors, 
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DISAGREE WITH THINE ADVERSARY 


HE town has not yet forgotten a certain searching 
analysis of the electropathic belt sold and 
widely advertised by Mr. Cornelius B. Harness, nor a 
certain statement as to the methods employed to further 
its sale. ‘The charges were so serious, that unless Mr. 
Harness claims and wins substantial damages for libel, 
his business must be ruined, and himself must lie in 
danger of numberless prosecutions on the part of his 
disappointed clients. Mr. Harness entered an action 
none too soon for his credit. But several persons 
whom his appliances failed to cure indicted him for 
conspiracy to defraud and for having obtained money by 
false pretences. Considering the importance of the issues 
already opened, his case ought to have been postponed 
till after the libel action had been tried. If the prose- 
cutors felt bound to proceed they should have arranged 
their evidence in a business-like fashion. A Chancery 
barrister, as unskilled in the practice of criminal law 
as Sir Charles Russell is ignorant of the etiquette of 
the equity bar, led for them. He scarce attempted 
to prove conspiracy and he conducted his case in a 
manner that spoke little for his tact. On both sides 
the evidence was worthless and contemptible, and from 
the first it was a foregone conclusion that the 
defendants could hardly fail of acquittal. They were 
discharged by the magistrate, with a few remarks 
which ought to have made their ears tingle. 

Mr. Harness therefore stands to-day precisely as he 
stood at the moment of his arrest. ‘The prosecution 
was not prompted by any journal: it covered not a 
tithe of the previous imputations on his manners and 
customs. But he chooses to think otherwise. His 
solicitor (the third he has employed in this business, 
by the way) has given notice that the action will be dis- 
continued ; and (as Mr. Harness seems to have lost 
none of his touching faith in the press) he has re- 
established his character—in his own eyes—by 
sedulously distributing copies of the letter which 
accompanies this notice. He gives three reasons for 
refusing to vindicate himself in a court of law, and 
thus recovering the damages to which the innocence 
he has always advertised would entitle him. First. he 
says that he has not made the fortune he is supposed 
to have made, and the expenses of the first action have 
dried up his resources. Now Mr, Harness held half 
the shares in his company, which produced £14,000 a 
year; and, in addition, he had a salary of £2000. He 
ought not to be poor: but if extravagance or another 
cause has crippled him, his boasted innocence can but 
entitle him to the fullest compensation. ‘Then Mr. 
Harness declares that he has already vindicated his 
character, since all that was urged in addition to the 
counts on which he was tried was ‘ vulgar abuse.’ 
Here we differ from him. The magistrate’s decision 
does not affect half the allegations made against 
him. 

If the charges were repeated to-day, and Mr. Hamess 
were to keep silence, the world would be forced to believe 
them : especially after Mr. Hannay’s expression of regret 
at the wrong done upon the ignorant by those who pro- 
fess to be able to heal their diseases. We sympathise 
with Mr. Harness in that poverty compels him still 
to lie under the gravest imputations of dishonesty. 
But, seeing that his character has been firmly and finally 
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re-established by Mr. Hannay, why should he not claim 
his honour in terms of gold and silver? He is clean- 
handed (he says) and void of offence. ‘Therefore, he 
can win back a certain affluence, and enlist the whole 
world on his side, simply by bringing his slanderers to 
justice. It is painful to think that so very virtuous a man 
should be content thus to leave oppressors of the honest 
poor unscathed. Mr. Harness is either exceedingly dis- 
ingenuous, or he is turning the other cheek to the smiter 
in a manner that is something more than natural. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN PERIL 


HE term of Sir Frederick’s Burton's directorship 
of the National Gallery is at hand, and still Mr. 
Gladstone tarries. The appointment is one of the most 
important in the Prime Minister's gift, and in the 
present case the issue is perfectly simple. Are we to 
make the National Gallery an appanage of the 
Academy, or shall we get a trained connoisseur 
to guide the fortunes of our incomparable collec- 
tion? The answer is obvious, and the obvious 
conclusion is enforced by experience and the universal 
practice of othernations. Wherever a professional painter 
has been appointed, the Gallery has suffered. A 
threnody might be, and has been, written upon the 
mistakes of painters in the purchase and custody of 
pictures. You cannct forget the false Rembrandt 
which was purchased by the nation at the instance of 
an Academician, and you shudder to think of the 
havoc played in the Sculpture Gallery at Munich by 
the illustrious Thorwaldsen, whose reputation for a 
while ran leagues ahead of his poor and undistinguished 
achievement. 

That it is our bounden duty to protect the master- 
pieces which are a precious national possession with 
what prudence we may is the merest platitude. And 
the habit of foreign countries is here to counsel us 
to elect the connoisseur. Nowhere in Europe is 
a practising painter set in authority over a public 
Gallery. ‘The excellent work of selection and arrange- 
ment which has lately been performed at the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg (for instance) is placed to the 
credit of officials who have been trained through a 
painful apprenticeship for their particular task. Now, 
for the National Gallery the choice is said to lie between 
Mr. Colvin, an official expert in the management of 
museums, and Mr. Poynter, who is merely famous as a 
member of a notorious body called the Royal Academy. 
If Mr. Poynter be appointed, he will bring to his work 
a plentiful lack of experience, and a whole bagful of 
prejudices. The Academy has long since proved by 
its conduct of the Chantrey Bequest a sheer incapacity 
to collect modern pictures. Have we any guarantee 
that one of its members will prove himself efficient in 
the acquisition of old masters? It must be remem- 
bered that to-day, the competition with Germany and 
France is bitterly keen. The Director of the National 
Gallery must not only possess the faculty of knowing 
a picture when he sees it; he must also know pre- 
cisely where to look for it. He should have at his 
finger-ends the private galleries of Great Britain. He 
should keep a jealous watch lest a masterpiece escape 
to Berlin when trifling tact and vigilance might have 
kept it in London. He should be an expert in the 


management and disposition of museums; he should 
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have spent his life in the oiganisation of delicate 
enterprises. 

Now, has Mr. Poynter any single one of these 
qualifications? ‘There is no doubt of the answer, 
How should a painter, who for evil or for good has 
spent his life in the practice of his art, have mastered 
the routine of a public gallery? Furthermore, if the 
Academician be negatively disqualified, is he not also 
disqualified for the post upon positive grounds? His 
training must perforce have narrowed his judgment. 
For a painter, even if his sincerity be granted, must 
needs take an interest merely in the works of one 
school. Sir Frederick Burton’s limitations are obvious 
enough, despite the good work he has performed. And 
he only began life as a painter. However, he kept the 
completeness of the collection in view, and though he 
too often looked at pictures as postage-stamps or rare 
butterflies, he still stopped many holes, and acquitted 
himself with considerable credit. But we cannot pro- 
fess the same confidence in Mr. Poynter, and there is 
one conspicuous reason, why at the present moment we 
should write large over the portal of the National 
Gallery : No painter need apply. 

During the new Directors term of office the Tate 
Grallery will be opened and plenished. It depends 
entirely upon the attitude of Sir Frederick Burton's 
successor whether the Asylum of British Art upon the 
Embankment shall be a failure or a success. Under 
spirited management it may become a_ British 
Luxembourg, a purgatory wherefrom such works 
as have stood the test of time shall emerge into 
the fuller air of the National Gallery. But a member of 
the Royal Academy is emphatically the wrong person to 
control a gallery of modern art. Will he not individually 
follow the practice, embraced collectively by the body, 
of which he is a member, and purchase merely the 
pictures of his colleagues? It is impossible to profess 
confidence in the appointment of a painter whose 
tradition and whose works convict him at once of 
incapacity. Mr. Colvin, on the other hand, Mr. Poynter's 
only serious competitor, is equipped at all points for 
the duties of director. He has proved his energy and 
knowledge at the V'itzwilliam Museum, and later at 
the Print Room in Bloomsbury, where he has 
replaced chaos by order, and which he has made 
the resort of the connoisseurs of Kurope. Whatever 
there is to know of the arrangement and selection 
of pictures he mastered long since, while to an 
accurate knowledge of the private collections of 
Great Britain he adds: the’ tact which can 
prevent masterpieces from going to the highest bidder 
abroad. ‘lhe acquisition of the Longford pictures, 
the rescue of the Malcolm Collection, are proof positive 
of his skill and ingenuity, while he is learned in all the 
learning which distinguishes the modern connoisseur 
from the ancient dilettante. Moreover, there is reason- 
able assurance that his judgment is catholic and un- 
biased. He is not wedded to one antic or to one 
school. His eyes are open to the new experiments of 
art, and he is certain to look beyond the narrow 
achievement of the Primitives. Wherefore we are 
confident that under his management the National 
Gallery would increase in value and usefulness, and if 
the Government do not make his election certain, it 
will show itself careless of sound policy and of the 
country’s interest. 
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CICERO'S PERORATION 


(ODS, how this litter jolts! You there, cannot you 
G move more smoothly? You are shaking me all to 
pieces. Oh no; don’t slacken speed, fools, whatever you do. 
Preserve the palanquin in a constant and equable velocity. 
How far are we now from Baie? Nearing the sea? 
What, we shall break on it in a moment ? Thank 
() heavens, what a superb spectacle! Crito, my tablets ! 
(Quickly, blockhead, and don’t thrust them into my eye, 
curse you. Nay, pardon, my good Crito, do not weep. | 
was hasty; in these times of stress, with the Republic 
) vised, as I may say, over the profound pit, one may well 
be pardoned a little testiness. But I had no wish to be 
unkind. Do you think, Crito, the soldiers can be anywhere 
near? Ah yes, the tablets; now what was my thought ° 
Strange, it has escaped me; let me hope I shall as easily 
escape the soldiers, That would please Atticus; I note 
it. Butalas! my wit is failing me; if I get through I shall 
never be the same intelligence again. But if I have for- 
gotten my own sentence, at least I can still remember my 
Aristoerates: The misfortunes of the wise man are the renewal 
of his wisdom. Ah misfortunes, misfortunes! Who has 
had more of them than I ? Gods, that the foremost orator, 
philosopher, statesman, poet of Rome; gods, that the 
saviour of his country; gods, that Marcus Cicero should 
he jostled and jolted and battered and shattered in a litter, 
ova barren strand, with the hell-hounds of revolution and 
blood baying at his back! I that am the second founder 
of Rome! Just gods, if gods there be—nay, pardon, for 
| know you be, Powers on High—requite it on Antony, 
And that too when I may say that if it was not my 
authority, my actual advice, that saved Antony from Cesar’s 
fate, it was at least my spirit of moderation. O the bloody 
miscreant. Can the soldiers be near, I wonder. Crito, 
do you see any soldiers? Any cut-throats, I should rather 
say, for in these days soldiers are become cut-throats, and 
Italy a cockpit, and the Republic a trull to be rioted for 
by buliies. Gods, that it has come to this! Gods, that 
the foremost orator, philosopher, statesman of Rome ; gods, 
that the saviour of his country; gods, that Marcus Cicero 
—but I am repeating myself. 

O Hercules, my poor bones! Ob, oh! Strange, in 
these days I have come to speak almost wholly in 
apostrophe and rhetorical question. That cannot but be 
a vicious style; I must break myself of it. But Crito, 
cannot they carry the litter more equably ? Go down off 
this rough ground on to the sand. If there were but a 
barque in the offing I would swim off like Marius. What 





am I saying? Like Marius! Oshame! Surely Marcus 
Cicero is not yet sunk so low? Oh, in the gods’ name, 
slaves, do not go so slowly. See, you sink in the sand at 
every step; up to the higher ground in the name of Jove. 
And courage, friends ! brighter days will come for all of us, 
The philosopher must comfort the herd, but who shall 
comfort the philosopher ? Ha, that is worth putting down ; 
Crito, my tablets again. So, But indeed I have 
well-nigh forgotten my philosophy; I am_ well-nigh 
come to that pass that—that pass when; we must not 
be tautological even on the edge of peril—I am well-nigh 
come to that pass when I incline to turn and curse philo- 
sophy, my consolation and my friend. What philosopher 
ever stood up to defend injustice? None but the vilest 
of the Sophists. And what have I done to be hounded 
over sea and land, as I am? Nothing but to love my 
country. Can I reproach myself with cowardice, with 
imprudence? If I had only not attacked Antony! Alas, 
now I see, when it is too late, that no citizen should take 
upon himself to embroil matters in the State. Alas, for 
those Philippics! Yet, why alas? Where is the orator 
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of Rome—nay, saving Demiosthenés himself—and may 
[ dare say not saving very Demosthenes 

O merciful gods, the soldiers! O hasten, friends, hasten ; 
never mind rocking me! To the right, into the coppice ! 
No, to the left, into the sea—sharp! There may be a bark 
within hail, and you can swim off with me to it. O for 
heaven’s sake go, somewhere, do something. Stop; you are 
tipping over the palanquin. Zeus, the irresolution of these 
slaves! No, it isno use! They are all round us—they 
hem us in front and flank and rear. Throw me down and let 
me die. No, do not defend me ; they are armed and you 
are unarmed. Soldiers—if soldiers I may yet call you ; 
cut-throats would be ... But no. Soldiers, you have come 
to kill me; and [ will show you how a consular ean die. 





But give me leave a moment—not, indeed, for prayers or 
entreaties or womanish tears, but only that it is not meet 
that Cicero should die silent. Soldiers, you see in me a 
man, who, born in the sequestered municipality of 
Arpinum, of a sound stock, indeed, but unlustred—un- 
illumined, let me rather say—by curule honours, yet, by 
the force of his talent, his will, his patriotism—may I not 
say his heaven-sent genius ?—battled with the obstacles of 
what men call fortune, but far rather battled with aid of 
divine fortune, until, though he had detractors and envious 
foes —as who has not >—he mounted and mounted. Oh, for 
mercy, do not look so implacable! Did I ever offend you ? 
No, you will say, but I loved my country, Yes; and for 
that crime I die. But I die of a stout heart. I defended 
the Republic in adolescence ; i will not desert her in old 
age. Catiline’s swords I contemned ; | will not fear— 
Oh, not yet, not yet! Soldiers, have you no wives, no 
mothers, no aged sires, old men as I am, though not, as I, 
fathers of their country ? Brutes! Stocks and stones and 
iron-cored rocks, not men! Well, I will show you how 
a consular can die, yes and a philosopher. Courage, Cicero, 
courage. What is it Aristotle says in the Ethics: Properly 
speaking then the brave man is he who is fearless of honourable 
death and such things as—oh, I have not the heart to finish ! 
No, no! One moment longer to draw to an end. Well, 
here then is my throat, and so it ends! Yes, fear not, 
man. Slice the throat that saved the State. Oh—h—h! 


THE SMELL OF THE GOOD EARTH 


ROM the earth we came, and thither shall we return ; 
but this certainty of death is (to me, at least) the 
assurance of immortality. For the good earth renovates, 
and a man must needs ‘ rise glorious’ who has lain quiet 
a long time while the smell of it worked its will upon him. 
The story of Anteus is the truest ever man made: for 
from the earth alone, and from the great sea which is part 
of it, does a man get strength. 

There come to all of us seasons when existence (which 
should be compounded of innumerable small pleasures, 
resulting from the discharge of life’s necessary duties) 
becomes altogether intolerable. Something is wrong with 
eye and brain: music is but a jarring noise, and there is 
no delight in any array of colour. The pen lies idle, 
or to use it is a wretched subjugation of instinct; you 
cannot think ; that you should be conscious is a dreadful 
imposition ; for the miserable days are endless, and the 
nights bring neither sleep nor rest. Now, when it is 
come to this pitch, a man must seek his own cure, and [ 
fancy there is but one medicine possible to each: one way 
in which he can get back to the good earth which restores 
him, There are some whose choice it is to go forth into 
the fields, stopping much to talk with simple folk whose 
daily work lies there; at last a breath of Spring comes 
(though it be dry summer) into the air, and the goodness 
steals back into their life. Such men are for ever looking 
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before and after: they will not let themselves believe 
that the past Spring is altogether gone by until they 
have received a sure token of the Spring which is to come. 
Another, you think, would find his health given back 
most speedily if he should be permitted to listen awhile 
to ‘ streaming Londou’s central roar’—to watch the great 
crowds which are not so much collections of individuals as 
masses of life in the concrete. Another would go, if it 
were permitted him, to a small fishing-town at the foot of 
the Western hills. He would talk with the fisher-folk, 
and watch the numerous activities it is his chief desire 
to understand. At sunset he would still be idling on 
the deserted quay, watching the thicket of the masts 
standing out above the glory which crowned the hills, 
with yellow lights from the hillside caught among the 
spars. Later, it may be, you would find him in some 
small tavern where the fishermen congregate. But soon 
the little town would be quiet, and the man walking 
by the road which runs betwixt dark pinewoods, the 
sea so far below (though visible with its tossing lights) 
that its murmur seemed no more than the breathing of a 
werld asleep. For to each min ther? is bas ore method 
of returning to the earth whence he deaws strength. 
Sonetines you think it would be best of all to lie 

(dead, indeed, but dimly conscious of the quiet) upon a 
bed of white sand, deep in some clear sea. For the 
voice of the sea, which knows no rest, speaks eloquently 
to the hearts of men, making it scarce possible that they 
should remember their own small troubles that will end 
so quickly. 

All the refuse of the city 

Ever drifting to the sea: 

Foulness of the river merging 

In the sea’s cold purity. 

Is life’s current fouled, encumbered 

With God’s failures? There doth lie 

A vast sea beyond the river, 

And the saddest soul must die. 


But chiefly you desire, if ever the world is too much with 
you, to get back to a little wood, where you wandered in 
search of some indefinite and unattainable good while you 
were yet a child. The noise of the wind among the 
leaves is with you, and there were always doves crooning 
somewhere in the inner recesses of the place. But best 
of all is the earth below, You think you might dig deep 
and still find nothing but the fallen leaves of many 
springtimes, and the good black earth into which they 
pass at last. If one could lie here, buried a few feet 
underground, and still dimly conscious, as perhaps the 
trees and stones are conscious! The good black earth 
would lie lightly, and its scent in your nostrils would be 
like knowing the hand of the good God upon you. Body 
and spirit would be young again, and the son of Mother 
Earth draw nourishment, like a human child, from her 
generous breast. If it were written he should presently 
awake, he would in truth rise glorious ; and if the sleep 
were lasting, who but must envy him still? For who is 
more happy than the child that sleeps ? 


A SUPERFLUOUS LABEL 
OX upon a time there was born a child—but whether 


male or female the chronicles say not—who was to 
be known as the Average Person, the first of that name. 
The christening was attended by the Stupid Fairy, who, 
when the others had given their presents, fetched out a 
parcel of labels. They were not many, and were marked 
each with a word: ‘ Good,’ ‘ Bad,’ ‘ Pathetic,’ * Humor- 
ous, ‘ Serious,’ ‘Comic, and a few more. ‘These labels,’ 
said she, ‘are a charm against thought. When you meet 
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with a person or thing clap one of them on to him, her, 
or it, and you will be spared all the pains and evil 
effects of thinking. But this command I lay upon you, 
that you use only one at a time.’ This happened long 
ago: the Average Person married, and his or her 
descendants have inherited the earth. But during all 
these years not one of them—man, woman, or child—has 
ceased from going up and down with his labels and 
glue-pot, sticking here a label and there a label, but 
never more than one. When one of them sees a label 
already stuck, he may stick a similar label exactly over it, 
bat hardly ever one with a different word. Consequently, 
while every person and thing in this wide world has a 
label, few persons or things have more than one, except 
notorious politicians, who have two apiece, 

This is why in theatres and places where the Average 
Person rules there are certain set sudjects for laughter 
and serivusness. But the gods being merciful, have 
granted this booa to monotonous huminity: the labels, 
or most of them, wear out, some it a veacrativa and some 
ina handret yeurs, wacu taey are occasionally replaced 
Thus the label 
marked ‘fanny,’ which was stuck on to mothers-in-law 
some time ago, is growing a little dim. Twenty-five 
years since, again, an enormous label to the same effect 
was aflixed to the incident of a guardsman taking a kettle 
off the fire: that strange label is also a trifle less staring 
than it was. So is that set upon single eyeglasses. Since, 
however, the labels marked ‘sad’ and ‘serious’ for the 
most part hold their place, there is a risk that the 
Average Person will not know what to do with the 
others. If we cannot shriek at a guardsman taking a 
kettle off the fire what are we to laugh at ? 

Rather more than two hundred years back conjugal 
infidelity and antitheses to chastity in general were 
marked, for the purposes of the stage, with a label ‘ comic’ 
—written, it is true, unnecessarily large. In undue time 
came the Blushing Sickness, a sort of Black Death of 
humour, and these things were altogether ignored: a 
mistress in a French farce became a secretly married wife, 
and so forth. In the last few years they have been allowed 
to exist on our stage again. Dramatists assuredly have no 
right to complain of limitation of subject: it is their 
attitude that is strictly circumscribed. ‘ Treat,’ we say to 
them, ‘of what you will, hereditary disease, women with 
pasts, anything you like, but beware how you do it. We 
are a serious people and have been to lectures on ethics, 
and are fond of problems. Get you a little manual, and 
bring in something which looks as if it were a result of 


by lavcls of a ditferent significance, 


serious study, and we will applaud. All we insist on is 
that you pull a long face. The slightest jingle of bells on 
a cap, and we stone you. If you want us to laugh, bring on 
a man with an eyeglass, and we will do our best.’ 

One can imagine how Congreve would have dealt with 
the subject of Zhe Second Mrs, Tanqueray. He would not, 
one fancies, have emphasised the tragedy; you would 
not have been called on to weep because the vicar’s wife 
did not call. He would have been concerned with the 
amusing perplexities of the respectable Mr, Tanqueray 
consequent on the lady’s relapse—she would have re- 
lapsed, you know, as one reads occasionally in the papers 
—and the more amusing perplexities of the more respect- 
able daughter. He would actually have expected you to 
laugh, Horrible! But can it be that posterity will have 
a reaction, and on reading the play lament the loss of 
an opportunity for an amusing comedy ? 

The truth is that one label is never enough. Such a 
situation as that of the Tanquerays—husband, wife, and 
daughter—is fit for laughter and for tears. Thinking of 
it apart you smile, and are sorry at the same time : either 
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appreciation by itself is crade. ‘There are who recognise 
that in conversation, and know that a sense of the 
humour of things is never inconsistent with a sense of 
their sorrowfulness. When you go to the play you ask 
for a tragedy or a comedy, and such a subject as that of 
the play named does —apart from the actual development 
it took—make a tragedy of a sort. But what of the 
comedy ? 

For one cannot but wonder, now that eyeglasses and 
kettles are ceasing to amuse, what the Average Person is 
going to do with the label marked ‘comic’ when he goes 
to the play. Will he be given nothing but cheap 
social philosophy, or will he ever laugh at The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ? 


PASTELS 

\ WELCOME magician, one of the first real suns of 
“ the year, is transforming with touch of alchemy 
our grimy streets, as they emerge from under the pall 
of another soot-stained winter; and the eye, weary for 
colour, bathes itself with renewed delight in the moving 
glint and flutter and splash of hue. The buses whirl 
up, and recede in vivid spots of red and blue and green ; 
tawdry house-fronts are transmuted into mellowest shades 
of blue-grey and tawny; or, freshly painted, throw up 
broad masses of dazzling white. A butcher's cart, a 
child’s Tam-o’-Shanter, a mounted orderly jogging from 
Pall Mall—all join in the conspiracy of colour ; and 
woman everywhere, realising what she was created for, 
Hecks the canvas with pigments unknown to the dead and 
buried year, The artist, meanwhile, crouching under the 
Park railings, rabs in the white round the widow’s cap, 
brings out the high lights on the green sod, and adds 
corners of the proper droop to the mouth of the orphan 
in his old masterpiece—Her Father's Grave. 

Do but give a glance up, and you are whirled away from 
the roaring city as though it had never been. From 
turquoise at the rim to the hue of the hedge-sparrow's 
egg, it melts through all gradations, the wonderful crystal- 
line blue. In the liquid spaces pigeons flash and circle, 
joyous as if they sped their morris over some remote little 
farmstead, lapped round by quiet hills ; and as they stoop 
and tumble, the sunlight falls off their wings in glancing 
drops of opal sheen. He of the chalks is portraying, with 
passionate absorption, the half of a salmon on a plate ; 
with special attention to the flesh-tints at the divided part, 
A vision of glancing ankles—a_ susurrus of chatter—a 
girls’-school trips by, with restless eyes and quick turns of 
head. Some are quite pretty —all are young and fresh as 
the morning—and O, that wave of red hair that flaps on 
one cool white neck! It disappears up the street, beckon 
ing, provoking, calling ever, a flag of dainty defiance. The 
artist wriggles over on his other leg, and grimly touches 
up six cannons vomiting flame on as many impossible 
horsemen: the Charge of Balaclava, as rigid artistic tradi- 
tion has handed it down. 

The golden afternoon wears on; and the London haze, 
by this time enveloping, mellows every crudity and 
sharp edge with an illusion all its own. Through the 
park-railings one can catch, here and there, vistas of warm 
dim distance, broken by sparkle of water, or dotted by 
far-away red coats ; is it really a bit of London then, or 
do we peep for a moment into the park of some old-time 
chateau, and see the skirts of a fétechampétrein a France that 
died with the last century? But little effort of imagina- 
tion is needed to make the change of time and scene com- 
plete. Small as the effort may be, the artist does not make 
it; he is busy transforming, by the addition of a beard, by 
the excision of a medal or two, the portrait of Lord 
Wolseley into that of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
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The shades begin to fall, street-lamps twinkle into 
existence one by one, and the artist himself disposes his 
six candle-ends along the border of his creations with an 
eye to chiaroscuro. Stepping with a grace that is scarcely 
English, a woman passes slowly, tall and lithe, magnificent 
in every line and contour, A sinuous and splendid 
animal, she satisfies the eye as a perfect expression of the 
eternal type. Lilith is abroad—the enduring, the un- 
changeable ; and as she glances with assurance under the 
hat-rims of men already hastening westward in steady 
stream, one can picture her, with little outward change, 
treading old-world pavements in famous cities long since 
dead. Neither type nor specimen has any special appeal 
for the Academician, who—prone on his stomach-—-is in- 
scribing, in sprawling characters, the cheerful legend, ‘ I 
do it fur my daily bread.’ 

The darkness closes round with completeness; and 
dainty broughams, whirling dinner-wards, flash back the 
successive lamplights from their polished sides. Hansoms, 
speeding all one way, dot the gloom with specks of red 
from the little hole at the back of each lamp. To some 
they suggest the lights of the great liners, as one has seen 
them at night, far out at sea; to others the lambent eyes 
of huge beasts, surprised in the recesses of some vast 
cavern. Tothe R.A. they only seem to suggest Beer. 
There is ‘four-arf’ written all over him as he gathers 
together his chalks and candle-ends, and struggles to his 
feet ; and there is no hesitation at all as to the path he 
shall take. For him—in another minute—the cool feel of 
the pint-pot’s rim as he tilts it well on to his nose; and 
all that is artistic in him shall blossom and expand to the 
soothing smell of sawdust and of gin. 


WRECKED ON AN ISLAND 


ITERARY men and that sort of people have many 
unknown correspondents who would keep them out 
of idleness by requesting an answer to the following 
questions ; and often the writers are kind ladies and the 
questions in a Confession Book insufficiently stamped. 
Or it amounts to this, ‘ Dear Sir, or Madam, I don’t care a 
doit about your work, but, oh, I should love to know 
whether you are really humpbacked,’ Or it is a clergy- 
man who has conscientious scruples against buying books 
but will consent to accept gift of yours. Orthe editor of a 
popular weekly, whuse 650,000 readers will receive an 
intellectual stimulus if you tell them whether you work 
best on beef or bacon. Ora school-girl whose papa once 
saw you playing at chess, and so please send her by return 
your photograph. Or an interviewer, who is also to 
illustrate you with kodak views of the door from the 
bow-window, corner of your study, another corner, the 
same corner from the middle of the rvom, almanac 
to the right on entering. And if the mere literary hand 
gets frequent appeals of this kind, conceive (by making 
a basket of your arms) how many go to his more dis- 
tinguished brother in the arts, the music-hall singer. 
Though it cannot be said that this interest in illegible 
handwriting meets with no response, those who devote 
their manhood to it will probably admit that their over- 
tures are received occasionally with an aggravating silence, 
even when they have prepaid the answer with an 
American stamp. Would not the discovery of a sure 
method of ‘drawing’ the dourest author supply a want ? 
If you think so, read on. 

There are some questions that no author seems able to 
resist. For instance, what is style? why do you refuse to 
write a great drama? which is your favourite word in 
English poetry ? But these weaknesses have been discovered 
long ago, and played on ever since. I think I know anew 
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irresistible. My theory is based ou a profound conviction 
that all authors want to wreck themselves on a desert 
island, Corner them, and they will admit that they would 
rather be the author of even a second-rate tale of this 
kind than poet laureate or novelist laureate. And the 
less romantic are the works they produce the more do 
they thirst for that island. Approach the man who is at Book 
Two of his Metaphysics of Ethics for something about his 
island, and Book Two will progress no more that day. Ask 
the celebrated author of Another Glance at the Differential 
Calculus in four vols. 8vo, and you shall have a column 
in reply. This, of course, shows no peculiarity in the 
literary man; it rather proves him (after all) brother of 
the human race. Every man has had at some time of 
his life (and the lucky ones have it to the end) an island 
in his eye on which he is wrecked, hurrah ! 

Should you prefer to be wrecked alone? would do for 
question one. By far the greatest book of the kind puts 
Crusoe down alone, yet most will hanker after company. 
On an island of the right sort you are constantly making 
the most delicious discoveries, as of eggs buried in the 
sand, and there is a joy, that even sucking them cannot 
give, of running to your companions with the news. No 
doubt the greatest pleasure in life consists in telling your 
friends something they don’t know. Picture also the 
charm of sitting round a watch-fire at 
(delightful reflection!) is kept blazing to keep away 
wild animals. You could sit at it alone, doubtless, and 
drink soup out of a shell, but you cannot sit rownd it all by 
yourself, and there is magic in that round. Then you 


night, which 


cannot tell your adventures of the day to yourself, and 
adventures are always told at watch-fires, while the 
Hames leap up and the smoke curls and you make weird 
fantastic shadows on the sward. 
smoke by yourself. Some men may say they have done 
it, but the boy in you knows that the pleasure comes in 
when there are other boys to see you do it. 

Suppose you are to have company, then, whom of all 
your friends should you like to have? This question goes 
to the root of friendship. You look about you, and are not in 
a hurry to give away this great gift. Conceive the excite- 
ment among your acquaintances ifthey knew that you were 
to be wrecked, and could take with you, say, any three of 
them. How they would lay themselves out to please. 
Many who are good for dining with might be quite 
useless on an island. .For my part, I am to some extent 
tied, for when I was twelve or, thereabout I solemnly 
promised another boy that, if any such luck were granted 


Worst of all you cannot 


He was to 
A second is 


me, I should let him know before I started. 
do as much for me. Well, he makes one. 
at present in London, and has been on an island ere this, 
though only in a book. The third is the one man who 
could write a ripper (excuse me) about a desert island. 
He is far away, but would undoubtedly come home at 
once if we guaranteed the island. A fourth—but I was 
only to get three. I should have liked that fourth as I 
know a way of forcing him to vote for me as captain, and 
that would have given me two votes, while the others 
could have but one apiece. 

‘The sex question has to be faced if we are grown up. 
Before that, ‘ Away with them’ answered it satisfactorily. 
Women, it is to be feared, are in the way on an island, 
though doubtless the best of them want to have one also. 
(There might be an island for women.) A master of narra- 
tive who is only second to Scott cast away a man and a 
woman on an island, and as soon as that other boy and I 
heard of it we got the book, but—well, it was better than 
any book without an island. Yet they never sat round 
the watch-fire, and he would rather have kissed her (on an 
island, too!) than found a grove of sugar-canes, and she 
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showed an adaptability for island work that we grudged 
her sex. The mother in the Swiss Family Robinson was 
undoubtedly a woman, but she wore trousers, so that you 
could not help liking her. However, one may say this 
with confidence : If you know a girl whom you would like 
to be wrecked with, marry her at once if she will have 
you. It is the one sure test. But for all that, stay at 
home. 

Then at what age should you prefer to be wrecked ? 
Any age will do, but for choice give me fourteen. Some. 
where round that age are the three boys in Mr. Ballantyne’s 
The Coral Island. For the authorship of that book | 
would joyously swop all mine. If there is a parent who 
has not given it to his son (or does not do so within eight 
days from now) he should at the least be turned out of 
his club, Many men, no doubt, become parents in order 
to give The Coral /sland to their son, Jack, Ralph and 
Peterkin, I salute you and hope you are all a fond memory 
recalls. Not since my schooldays have I met you, but | 
know what was in the pockets of the three of you the day 
you landed on that island better than I know the con- 
tents of my own to day, and your wondrous cave is more 
to me than the Strand. 

It was very little that was in those pockets, but the 
three started housekeeping and housemaking on it. This 
brings us to the question: Should you prefer to be left 
dependent on your own ingenuity, or with a wreck hard by 
from which you can get all necessaries, from new-laid eggs 
to buttonholes ? Most will vote for ingenuity, but there is 
a charm about that wreck which secretly takes us captive. 
As boys, the boy we envy most is the one whose father 
keeps a shop; the parts of our house we look at most 
wistfully are the cupboard in which the jam lurks, the 
storeroom where there are old Doxes and nails and other 
marvels. Think of the rapture of being able to ransack 
all the shops and cupboards and storerooms, and having 
an island in addition! That is what it comes to if the 
wreck lies handy, and a spice of danger is flung in when 
you have to swim for them or go on a raft. (Favourite 
word? Why, raft certainly.) The family Robinson were 
wrecked with a choice assortment of all the shops in 
Holborn, and though we may pretend to despise them for 
it (as castaways who did not play fair), turn to your library 
and see if your old copy of the book is not all loving 
finger-marks. 

What sort of an island? <A mysterious island like 
Jules Verne’s is not easy to beat, but though we gaze 
entranced at the wonders worked by that magician’s 
magicians, we feel sadly that such an island is not for us, 
We lack the science. At the best we should have been 
told off to cook the dinner or carry bricks. No, we want 
an easier island, one in which, when Fritz says the butter 
is done, you go out and look up and behold this is the 
cow tree whose juice, when solidified in the shadow of a 
rock, is an excellent substitute for butter. (The Swiss 
Family were, perhaps, only wrecked in Whiteley’s, but 
nobody need let on.) 

Cave, tent, hut, tree? This is, perhaps, the most 
distracting question of all. The cave is the most mysterious 
residence, and nature has beautified it in anticipation of 
our coming. It can be high up among the rocks too, and 
you can reach it by a ladder made from the rope tree, 
which grows conveniently at hand, But a tent house has 
its advantages. On a windy night it is blown about, and 
you have the fun of stalking it. The hut, though, has 
been built by the sweat of your brow, and there are slits 
between the planks through which you shoot the savages. 
(The gunpowder tree grows first to the left, second to the 
right.) And you are as gay as a bird when living ina 
tree, with the entrance to your chamber up a hollow trunk, 
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The Swiss Family had all the kinds. (They grew on that 
island.) There is probably no better plan. 

Now the savages. Shall you have them fierce or tame? 
But, alackaday, these joys are only for the imagination. 
Put on your silk hat, and off you go for your two shilling 
lunch. I must return sorrowfully to my last. There is no 


island for you and me. J. M. Barrie. 


THREE WIVES 
‘The catastrophe is a nuptial’ 


N RS. PEARCE-CARRINGTON and Mrs. West were 
. slowly being dragged up the long hill together. 
The driver had got down from his box. He was walking 
on in front, whistling an old tune from the 7'rovaiore, and 
cutting with his whip at the grey, dusty nut-bushes right 
and left. It was an open carriage, the front seat piled 
with rugs and hand-bags and guide-books—all manner of 
loose luggage. 

‘] have taken you to see hundreds of pictures you did 
not care for. I have led you into scores of churches you 
pretended not to look at. Rose! recollect that I prophesied 
this. 1 prophesied it all before we left town, You want 
pictures,’ said Mrs, Pearce-Carrington, ‘ to hang upon your 
own drawing-room walls. Your idea of art is something 
pretty—and, if possible, old. Something your men 
friends can pick up from the side-table and play with, 
while you pour out the tea. [ knew it beforehand. I 
was sure of it. And I can’t imagine—no, | really cannot, 
why on earth I brought you here!’ 

‘You couldn’t help yourself, dearest. I wanted to 
come. And—resist the devil and he flies at you, don't 
you know! In this case J flew. Into your arms, Mrs 
West murmured sleepily from under the big white 
parasol, 

‘But since Art has failed —failed egregiously—I propose 
to make a last attempt upon your insensible soul with 
Nature 

‘Try human nature, Mabel, and I promise to wake up 





| will, really.’ 

‘ Rose, don’t be silly. With Nature. I am taking you to 
the top of this extremely long road in order that after 
dinner—it will be a very bad dinner—you may go out, 
and contemplite the coming of the night across the 
Venetian Plain. It comes up out of the clefts of the hills 
and goes down into the sea, And either you will become 
so sick with loneliness at the sight, you will wish you 
had never been born, or—you will wonder if there can 
be anything half so beautiful in Heaven, said Mrs. Pearce- 
Carrington softly. 

And Mrs. West laughed. ‘ Vy chief idea of Heaven is 
a place where there is neither marriage nor the giving in 
marriage—of other people,’ she remarked lazily. Then 
she looked out on the side of the carriage at the peak of 
a particularly blue hill. ‘Speaking of marriage, isn’t 
Asolo one of the places you came to on your honey- 
moon ?’ 

‘That, said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington quickly, ‘was a 
hundred thousand million years ago.’ 

She looked, hard, at the heap of bags and things 
opposite. ‘If you ever ask George he will tell you there 
was simply no end to the beastly little Italian holes we 
visited that summer. I had a tastes for holes and corners 
that one summer,’ she remarked in a peculiarly flat and 
level tone. 

‘An Elephant,’ observed Mrs. West, letting her small 
sleek head drop gently back against the dusty cushions ; 
‘an Elephant is held by his pickets. A Horse by his 
Bridle. A Woman by her Heart. My son, says the Wise 


< 





One, if these be not secured, depart from thence? She 
laughed, lazily. ‘A man, of sorts, taught me that saying 
once. It was on board ship; the first time I went out to 
join Ted, at the Cape. He taught it to me, and afterwards 
I commentated it—for his benefit. It was a case of theory 
and practice; a beautiful case, though I say it who 
shouldn’t.. She stopped and twirled the big white 
parasol, ‘But I think, she added slowly, just glancing 
across at her friend’s averted cheek—‘ I think he forgot to 
mention what particular form of stake will keep—the man 
one cares for most—from wandering.’ 

‘Oh—that man at the stake!’ cried Mrs. Pearce- 
Carrington, turning her face around with a quick laugh ; 
but her lips were not steady, She put out her hand and 
touched the back of her friend’s gloved fingers. ‘At any 
rate, you have been lucky, Rose,’ she said. 

‘I have been lucky. I have been very lucky, For 
what we have received the Lord make us truly thankful, 
Mrs. West answered gravely. ‘I always say that over, 
twice, when I think of the boys. But we started on a 
different system. I never had half the things you began 
by wanting; I never wanted the other half of them. 
That’s all.’ 

‘ Pav example ?’ 

‘Oh—everything,’ repeated Mrs, West vaguely, with a 
dramatically suggestive sweep of her hand. ‘ You go in 
for ideals.’ 

‘Il? Never! Besides, if | ever did go in for them, I 
don’t see what that matters—now. You never hear me 
expecting things to happen.’ 

‘ My dear, for a woman of your appearance to say that 
she expects nothing more from life is only one of the more 
indirect ways of repeating the demand for all things. 
I can’t help it if you make me talk like a print@ book. 
It’s another sort of challenge to Fate. It’s giving a last 
opportunity to Chance.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington softly, to herself, 
and she leaned back again on her own side of the carriage 
and vaguely contemplated the dusty back of the driver. 
He had finished with the nut-bushes ; he was trying new 
ways of cracking his whip. ‘ Perhaps——. Rose! how 
often do people explain to you that you are the cleverest 
of women ?’ 

Mrs. West laughed consciously, ‘Don’t, she said, 
‘Please don’t remind me. For the matter of that, nine- 
teen men out of twenty, when they tell a woman she is 
cleverer than themselves, simply mean that she is person- 
ally unattractive. And the twentieth man—is a fool.’ 

‘If men are fools, I should like to know what we are?’ 

‘You are a darling! And—oh, be thankful that neither 
of us is ‘hat, said Mrs. West, with a sudden change of voice, 
sitting up, and pointing her parasol at some object by the 
roadside. ‘Look, Mabel,’ she said. ‘It’s a woman. It’s 
what some kinds of life make out of a woman, and ——, 
My goodness, child, what are you going to do?’ 

‘Would you mind waiting for two minutes? I know 
her. I’ve seen her before. Yes; it’s the same woman ; 
she was living in that same house when we ——. When 
I was here, years and years ago,’ said Mrs. Pearce-Carring- 
ton turning red. She got out of the carriage. ‘You are 
sure you don’t mind, Rose? Her husband was something ; 

he was the village cobbler, | think. And George ——, 
George used to come down here every day.’ 

‘Oh, Captain George was interested, was he? And so 
you mean to see what you can do for her in your turn >?’ 
said Mrs, West slowly, and eyed her friend’s burning 
cheek. ‘Mabel?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Come here a moment.’ 

‘Well ?—I shall tell the man to drive you on to the 
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hotel ; it is only ten minutes further to the top of the hill.’ 
She had buttoned her long suéde glove carefully down 
to the very last button; and now she pulled it off. ‘ Rose ! 
don’t be exasperating !’ 

‘I won't, dear. But I said you were a darling, didn’t I ? 
You are an angel; but—I never said that women were 
not fools ?’ 

She drove off, laughing, and Mrs. Pearce-Carrington 
turned a flushed face upon the beggar woman standing in 
the broken doorway of her empty house. 

The womin Zen, the wife of Zen the cobbler, had been 
the prettiest girl in Asolo. In her time, her beauty had 
unfolded and ripened like a flower. Now, as she stepped 
aside to make room for Mrs. Pearce-Carrington, she moved 
all in one piece like some inactive animal. Her arms and 
wrists were so thin that her hands looked like the big 
brown knotted hands of a labouring man, hanging out of 
the loose sleeves of her gown. All her body was flat and 
hard like a man’s body. Her hair waved and curled about 
her face still ; it was thin neglected hair, twisted into a 
hard lump of streaky grey. 

The beggar stared at the lady. Mrs. Pearce-Carrington 
had caught up her dainty trailing skirts out of the dust of 
the common highway. ‘We are old acquaintances, | 
think. But, 1 see, you don’t remember me,’ she was say- 
ing in her soft carefully modulated voice, in her governess- 
taught Italian. And, ‘The signora is too kind,’ the other 
woman answered slowly, with a dull blank-eyed indifference. 
Mechanically, she made way for the lady to pass. Under 
her poor blue linen bodice the lines of her shoulders and 
her back were rigid and unyielding like a piece of wood, 


‘Well ?’ asked Mrs. West, lazily. It was on the terrace 
of the village inn, after dinner. The big stars of August 
had come out, myriads of them, shining, lighting up the 
warm dense blue of the sky. A wind stirred stitly among 
the flat leaves of the oleanders. The 'plain was like a 
wide grey sea. There were lights, twinkling redder than 
the stars, all along the village where it stretched in a 
curved heap across the hill top. Beyond that, the moun- 
tain rose like a shadow. Except for the sound of falling 
water, somewhere far down the hillside under the big 
round thick chestnut trees, everything was very still. 
‘Well?’ Mrs. West repeated softly, and she moved with 
an impatient silken rustle, leaning forward in her chair, 

Mrs. Pearce-Carrington looked up. ‘George admired 
her so much,’ she said slowly. ‘We stayed here for nearly 
a week that time. And George was always going down 
to that house you saw to—to be—to be cobbled !’ 

‘I saw the woman's face. I should like—I should like 
to show it to Captain Carrington now,’ Mrs. West remarked 
viciously. 

‘I went in to talk to her. I had remembered her for ten 
years, said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington simply ; ‘ but she could 
not remember she had ever seen me before. It was such 
a house inside, Rose! No fire, no furniture. The bed 
was on the floor—a heap of things unspeakable. There 
was a shelf, too, with rows of empty bottles. She has no 
bucket, so she uses bottles to carry water from the well. 
And her children-——’ 

‘ Give me some more coffee,’ said Mrs. West. 

‘She has four children: one of them is deformed. Her 
husband has gone to Buenos Ayres to look for work. The 
sindaco—the mayor here, you know—sent him off. He 
drinks. I fancy they were glad to get rid of him. And 
because the man went at their request, they allow her two 
francs a week—that’s one and eightpence, isn’t it ?>—to 
live on,’ 

Mrs. West made a little vague gesture of disgust. ‘ Oh, 
but this is squalid,’ she said softly. 
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‘Squalid? Yes.’ Mrs, Pearce-Carrington leaned a 
little further out over the low wall, and looked across at 
the dim, beautiful, unalterable masses of the hills. ‘Her 
husband was a little common, mean-faced artisan, | 
remember the man perfectly. They were married the 
year before we were. And, Rose, you saw what was left 
of the woman ?’ 

‘IT saw.’ 

‘Well———.  Sheisin love with her husband still. They 
have nothing to eat,’ said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington in a 
curious voice ; ‘ nothing —she and her children. They are 
alone. They've no fire to warm them in winter; when it 
is cold they have nothing to wear, What they look for- 
ward tv in life is going out there, to Buenos Ayres, to 
rejoin that little cobbler. Some day they will be put on 
board a ship, I suppose, she and the children, and sent 
out there—like animals, She is as ignorant as an animal, 
Rose—she has no more understanding of difficulty, or of 
distance, or of time. She asked me if I knew the way 
there. The way to Buenos Ayres!’ said Mrs. Pearce- 
Carrington with a little hard laugh. ‘ But she said, 
“ Where my own man is, there’s home for me.” It is four 
years since he left, and he hasn’t written. Two of the 
children came in from begging while I was talking to her ; 
two miserable, ugly, grey-faced little wretches. She said, 
“ What does it matter about things written in letters? | 
know my man. And they are /uvs children,” she said.’ 

Mrs. West leaned back in her chair. ‘ Hungry 
children? Ah! Poor thing; poor thing, she murmured 
beneath her breath. 

‘ Yes—I think I was jealous of her, just a little jealous 
when George admired her so much; and that’s ten years 
agu. I’ve been in London since then ; you know the sort 
of life! And she has lived ere. Her husband is a 
drunken cobbler—and she is sure of him——’ 

Mrs. Pearce-Carrington put up her hand suddenly 
before her face, and all the gold bangles at her wrist 
clicked sharply and musically together. 

‘Wouldn't it be odd,’ she asked softly, ‘ Rose, wouldn't 
it be odd if—I were—jealous—of her still ?’ 

The wind moved again through all the stiff flat leaves of 
the oleanders. There was a heavy smell of sweet-scented 
Howers in the night. 

‘Oh—we are all a queer lot. A very queer lot,’ said 
Mrs. West abruptly. ‘There’s Ted for instance. Ted is 
convinced at last that I am never as fond of him as just 
after another man has been making real love to me 
Until then—I’m amused, But afterwards, the instant 
their sighs become hopeful, I begin to realise Ted. I feel 
him all about me, shutting me out of harm’s way like a 
strong wall. A Chinese wall.’ She laughed. ‘I'm 
tremendously fond of him—when I think of it. I am, 
really, she said. And, ‘Yes. You are sure, too,’ said 
Mrs. Pearce-Carrington. 

Then Mrs. West got up out of her chair and went and 
put her arms about her friend. ‘O my dear girl, how 
easy—how easy it would be for you—for me—for all of us 
to be perfectly happy in a world that looks like (hal, 
But—but—* The catastrophe is a nuptial!”’ she cried, 
and gave achoking sort of little laugh. Then she laid her 
sleek little head down upon her friend’s shoulder. ‘ Mabel, 
at the very present minute there is a man out in India 
who never looks at the stars on a night like this without 
thinking of me. Do you suppose Ted is thinking of me? 
He is at his club, poor old boy! He’s a thousand thousand 
miles away. And there is—You. And there is—Me. 
And there is that beggar woman down the hill. And—if 
the Earth zs a Ball spinning in space without ulterior 
motives, what, I should like to know—what are We?’ 
asked Mrs, West hysterically. GrorGe FLEMING, 
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REVIEWS 
PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS 


The Discourse 0) the Connon Weal of this Realm of England. 
First printed in 1581, and attributed to W. S. Edited 
from the MS. by the late ELIZABETH LAMOND, Girton 
College. Cambridge: University Press. 


The bold eighteenth-century printer who jumped to the con- 
clusion that the letters W. S. on any book published in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth must stand for William Shakespeare, 
was probably mainly intent on making the best market for his 
wares. And to som: extent he was successful. It is possible 
that but for this wild attribution ‘A Discourse of the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England’ might have continued to 
repose in obscurity with other speculations of the early political 
economist. It would hardly have been reprinted by the New 
Shakespeare Society in 1876, and now after not too long an 
interval by the Cambridge University Press. Even so, you 
d> not understand how it has been sandwiched, in a series of 
English classics, between Cow/ey’s Essays and Milton's ‘Comus.’ 
‘The explanation of this puzzle, as of the appearance of many 
books is possibly to be found in the fact that volunteer editors 
were found to take itin hand. The preparation of this edition 
was begun by Miss E. Lamond, and the work has been com- 
pleted after her death by Mr. W. Cunningham. 

Whatever may have been the reason for including a new 
ard improved text of the D¢scourse in the publications of 
the Pitt Press, the thing was worth doing. ‘The editors (we use 
the plural form, though Mr. Cunningham attributes the chief 
merit co Miss Lamond) have taken commendable pains to 
supply a fitting introduction and notes. We are not sure 
that there was any good to be gained by guessing 
at the au horship of an anonymous manuscript from internal 
indications. That the W. S. given as author in the first 
printed edition of 1581 was not William Shakespeare was 
a proposition which hardly needed to be proved; but the 
doubts of any society on the point may be fully set at rest by 
the introduction to this volume. If a W.S. had anything 
to do with the edition of 1581, he was one William Smith, an 
obscure person. But the balance of evidence goes to show 
that the D/yscourse was the work of one John Hales, of 
Coventry, a person of ‘great note’ in the reign of 
Edward VI. Both manuscripts, Mr. Lambarde’s and the Earl 
of Jersey’s, belong to 1565 or an even earlier date. Tne 
editors trace John Hales with care. They also endeavour to 
find originals for the persons who figure in the Déscourse, and 
do not even despair of finding a Capper, a ‘ Merchaunte, and 
a Husbandman, who may be supposed to have joined the 
Knight and the Doctor in this large discussion on the state of 
the nation. As for the Doctor, the principal person therein, 
taney confess that ‘there are no specific allusions which can 
enable us to identify’ him, but lean to the persuasion that he 
was drawn from no less a man than Hugh Latimer. It may be 
so ; but it may equally well be that the author who had the 
wit to write the Dzscourse had also the wit to create the types. 

His work would be worth very little if its interest were 
not wholly independent of such mere matters of detail as this. 
‘That interest is in fact considerable. The discourse is, to 
begin with, a specimen of the kind of English which a well- 
read man who was not consciously putting on his poet’s robes 
would write in England in the time of Edward VI. Now, this 
English wants in many passages only a little attention in the 
punctuation to be as clear as Locke’s, Take this passage on 
the nature of money, a subject on which it is very easy to be 
confused. The Knight has been arguing that ‘sithe it (ze, 
money) is stricken with the Kynges hevill to be currant {What 
makethe it the mattiere] what metall it be of, yea though it be 
but lether or paper?’ The Doctor takes him up short with 
‘ Youe saie but as most part of men doe saie, and yet they be 
far wide from the treuthe, as men that doe not consider the 
thinge throughly, for by that reason God could never send 
dearth emongst us, but the Kinge might quicly Remedie it, 
as yf corne weare at a crowne the bushell. ‘The Kinge might 
provide crownes enough for himselfe and also his subjectes, 
made of brass, to paie for the same.’ Then, after some 

amplification, he proceeds; ‘But he that so thinketh marketh 
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but the tearmes, and not the thinges that are understanded by 
them. [As] yfa man made no difference between 6 grotes 
that made [an] oz of silver, and xij grotes that made an ounce 
of silver ; by the grotes of the first sort, the vjth part of an 
ounce or by a grote of the other sort [ys] the xijth part of an 
ounce of silver understanded. And so theire must be as much 
difference betewne the one grote and the other as is betewne 
tow and one, the hole thinge and halfe; thoughe either of 
them be called but under one name, that is a grote. We must 
consider that thoughe Gould and silver be the mettalles com- 
monly wherewith the coine is stricken to be tokens in 
exchange of thinges betewne man and man, yet is it the wares 
that be necessarie for man’s use that are exchanged in dede 
for the outward name of the coyne, and yt is the raretie and 
plentie thereof that maketh the price thereof base or higher.’ 
Locke himself did not see more clearly or express what he 
saw more directly. The author of the Dzéscourse, indeed, 
was a forerunner of the modern economists. He was even one 
of the fathers of /aéssez faire itself. The question which his 
Knight, his Doctor, and the others met to discuss was the 
‘derthe’ of which Englishmen were complaining about the 
end of Henry VIII.’s reign. It was a strange dearth in the 
midst of plenty. The harvests were good, and yet everybody 
was suffering. Our fathers cast about desperately for an 
explanation and a remedy. They hit upon enclosures and the 
turning of tillage into pasture as the causes of the evil, and they 
fought against them by agrarian laws which were the most 
remarkable examples of wasted ingenuity the statute beok has 
to show for itself. As far as these laws had any effect at all, 
they aggravated the evil by putting the tiller of the soil under 
all kinds of limitations. The author of the Discourse saw that 
one remedy at least lay in allowing the tiller to sell as freely as 
other men, and so enabling him to compete with them. He 
did not see everything, otherwise he would have been not a 
precursor but an inventor. Although, for one thing, he under- 
stood so clearly what money means, he was still in bondage to 
the belief that treasure of itself is wealth, and was for keeping 
it in the country. He thought that there was a natural ratio 
between gold and silver, and he did not see that the disturbance 
of which all men were complaining was primarily due to the 
immense increase in the output of silver which followed the 
Spanish conquests in America, and altered the relative values 
of the precious metals to one another and to wares over the 
whole world. It is characteristic that he ends with a species 
of moral discourse on avarice and a hearty prayer that all men 
would do their duty without unduly considering their particular 
lucre. But he had a firm grip of some truths, and he is not 
less interesting because he was, after all, a man of his time. 


‘UN VRAI CITOYEN’ 


The Marquis a@’Argenson: A Study in Criticism; being the 
Stanhope Essay, Oxford, 1893. By ARTHUR OGLI, 
Exhibitioner of Magdalen College. London: Unwin. 


One opens this book with agreeable anticipations. There is 
a guarantee in the circumstances of its production, that the 
work is thorough and informed, that one is not asked to accept 
scamped reading and fluffy commonplaces under cover of a 
more or less distinguished name. There is a chance of dis- 
covering a measure of excellence, which is more interesting than 
the recognition of recognised mediocrity. Above all, com- 
petition for the Stanhope Essay being restricted to people 
necessarily young, there is a chance of Rhadamanthine pomp 
in the criticism. 

On the whole Mr. Ogle is not disappointing. He knows 
his ground well, and has taken an amount of pains in his 
exposition which only very rare conscientiousness or the 
stimulus of informed appraisers can inspire. He writes carefully, 
occasionally with spirit, with a variety of construction which 
proves some experience in composition, and with very few lapses 
into such a phrase as ‘a society lady.’ His promise is found 
ina happy capacity to distinguish characteristics appropriately, 
in providing a surer guide to his readers’ imagination than a 
distribution of vague adjectives: the power of hitting off a 
character with certainty in a few sentences is most un: 
common, and we do not say Mr. Ogle has attained to it, but 
only that we think he may. He is not exactly pompous, but 
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affords a little amusement by a grave disclaimer of the atti- 
tude of judge, a pleasant prelude to criticism which is almost 
invariably cock-sure—not ‘damned cock-sure,’ but cock-sure. 
His subject was an encouragement to serious reading and 
deliberation rather than to effective writing, and therefore 
wisely chosen. In his personality, this Marquis d’Argenson is 
far less obvioasly interesting than his father, who was taken 
from his mazistracy in Ang uléme to be chief of the police in 
Paris under the Grand Monarque. A notable man this, of 
great wit and courage and gusto, with a lust for work and 
full-blooded play, and an invincible patience. The wit and 
sturdiness descended to his son, and so did the independent 
juigment. But som:how—it is not Mr. Ogle’s fault—the son’s 
life has not the hearty drama of the father’s though, his place 
was as high, and his intellect higher. His boyhood was 
amusing. ‘We were not born libertines, but are become so. 
. .. My mother was good-natured; our escapades did not 
induce her to interfere with our habits,’ whereas his tutor was 
‘fou, im>écile, igaorant, libertia, et hypocrite. And so when 
he was sent at the age of fifteen (he was born in the same 
year, 1694, as his friends Bolingbroke and Voltaire) to the 
Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, he was ‘a man of the world 
who could count his conquests’—delightfully French. But 
the interest falls off. Intellect pushed him to the front, tem- 
perament—a reserved and easily disgusted one—spoiled him as 
aleader. His view of Cardinal Fleury was characteristically 
expressed : ‘an old tutor, without birth and without ability, 
eighty-six years of age, choked with self love and a mania for 
ruling, leaning on subordinates worse than himself.’ In the 
years that he was Foreign Minister he was sagacious and 
unsuccessful. His quarre! with his wife was insipid. 

One comes to the more important matter, his literary remains. 
One notices—a casual reader notices—as interesting points in 
his journal, which was compiled with pains, his indignation 
against the expulsion of Prince Charles Edward from Paris, his 
insistence on the importance of the English example to the new 
spirit in France, and such references to contemporary writers 
as ‘the man Diderot, author of the obscene book, Bijoux 
Indiscrets. ... Buffon, the author of the Natural History, is 
beside himself with apprehension at the success of his book.... 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Geneva, a pleasing writer and a 
would-be philosopher.’ The remarkable character of his work, 
Considérations sur le Gouvernement de la France, is quite 
rightly insisted upon by Mr. Ogle. The idea of keeping the 
monarchy supreme in national administration, and placing the 
government of the towns and villages on a popular basis— 
county and parish councils, as it were—and deposing the 
feudalism of the aristocracy, when consideration is taken of the 
facts that it was clearly conceived in 1737 by an aristocrat of 
old family and one bred to the court and politics, is certainly 
more imposing than anything in Rousseau, who bestowed on 
him the epitaph at the head of this article. He showed the 
manusgjpt, shortly after it was written, to Voltaire, who 
received it with admiration, but it was not published until after 
his death in 1757. 

The man was rugged, bitter, and always individual, but the 
posthumous work is far more interesting than his life. On 
both Mr. Ogle has spent great pains, which we have already 
praised, in narration and criticism. He makes the former clear 
and the points of the latter easily intelligible. The order of his 
criticism is indeed high enough for one to bear with such facile 
eloquence as this: ‘And now the King, great though he had 
been, had gone the way of little men ; and the hearts of his 
own people rejoiced—even as the nations whom he had humbled 
in the dust,’ a sort of eloquence which critical dons are wont to 
repress in undergraduates, even as they repress such comfort- 
able generalisations as ‘the world is not a dourgeo?s creation, 
nor can it be governed upon Jourgeots principles.’ For our 
part, we think it is not a bad sign when a clever young man 
allows himself an occasional commonplace. 


IBSEN’S ENVIRONMENT 


A Winter's Jaunt to Norway. By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
London : Bliss. 


Norway in summer, or at least its best and most accessible 
part, has been done to death. It remains to be seen 
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whether the fashion can be set of visiting this Northern land 
when fjeld and fjord and waterfall are clothed in the cloak of 
winter. Norwegians tell us that winter is the time when the 
country and the country character and customs are to be seen 
at their best. Travellers who have wandered thither at that 
season loudly endorse the opinion. But granting that the 
charm of journeying through Scandinavia in the snow time js 
all these people tell us, there are some obvious difficulties in 
the way of following their example. To say nothing of the 
pleasure of sleighing and skildbing, of gazing at the marvels 
of solid waterfalls and frozen aqueducts, of the native winter 
fare and accommodation, of the risk of being frost-bitten and 
snowed-up, the very top delight of Norwegian winter travel—its 
novelty—would soon wear off, if the visitors were many instead 
of few. The literary lions of the country, in particular, would n» 
longer allow themselves good-naturedly to be inspected and 
trotted out, if the travellers to their capital came in shoals, 
Such a book as that of Mrs. Tweedie’s could not be written, or 
if written would be a weariness of the flesh. The lady’s experi- 
ences of winter life in Eastern Norway were not very prolonged, 
and were confined to a district within easy reach of Christiania, 
But with the aid of her University acquaintances, she managed 
to introduce a good deal of variety into her short sojourn. 
She witnessed some champion ski-racing at Frognerssaeter 
during one of the severest winters on record. Sh2 made 
a trip to the frozen waterfall at Honefos, where she was 
fortunate enough to witness a little Norse love-idyll framed by 
the walls of an ice cave. She travelled with her sister, astride 
a spids-slede, over the snow-covered roads to Hitterdal, 
in what she persistently calls the‘ Telemachen Valley.’ She 
dived into a silver mine, and climbed to one of the summer 
saeters on the Nora Fjeld, and lived there for a couple of days, 
half under the snow, and with a temperature below zero, for a 
reason similar to that which induced Tom Sheridan to go down 
a pit-shaft—just to be able to say she had done it. Unfor- 
tunately, she picked up little or nothing of the language. In 
point of accuracy she is below the movlerate average of her 
sex, and we are afraid that her Norwegian friends, taking 
advantage of the ignorance and curiosity of a stranger, played 
practical jokes on her, some of which she has not discovered, 
and has passed on to her readers. 

This is no great matter, however. Ladies who are of an 
enterprising spirit and in a hurry are sure to make mistakes. 
The main thing to know is that the marvels of the Norwegian 
winter landscape and the pleasures of Norwegian winter sports 
can be enjoyed by the visitor who chooses to ‘let himself go’ 
after the country fashion and to conform to the country ways. 
Appearances must go to the winds, and in a clime where 
the all-important considerations in travelling are warmth and 
comfort. ‘Dainty silken hose and patent-leather boots,’ says 
Mrs. ‘I'weedie, ‘are useless for midwinter in Norway.’ Rather 
pull on the clumsy but comfortable 7-sko—‘ wonderfully warm 
feet coverings, reaching to the knees,’ but ‘not becoming and 
not for any one who expects her feet always to look a beautiful 
shape.’ Thus protected, one may put, without finding an 
answer, the author’s question—‘ Why struggle about Norway in 
summer, eaten by flies, deprived of proper accommodation and 
almost starved to death, when Norway is a thousand times 
more beautiful in winter ?’ 

Another reason for selecting the cold weather to visit Norway 
is that ber notabilities are to be found at home and in their 
proper environment. Frost and snow and difficulties of com- 
munication drive them to the capital, or keep them there. 
Thus Bjérnsterne Bjérnson is compelled by considerations of 
posts and proofs to flit from his summer retreat in Gudbrandsdal 
to Christiania ; and there Mrs. Tweedie caught him, with a 
whole covey of other famous Northern writers and politicians, 
at a supper party. ‘ He is never tired,’ we are told, ‘of showing 
that virtue tramples upon vice,’ which may explain why his 
writings are sometimes a little tiring. In physique, in habits, 
and in opinions he is a complete contrast to Ibsen. The two 
men are old class-companions and connected by marriage. 
But they do not love each other. Their point of agreement is 
a baby grandson, the child of Ibsen’s son and Bjérnson’s 
daughter ; on other points they agree to differ. 

Ibsen, too, is accessible—in winter, and toa lady. ‘Heis a 
great admirer of the opposite sex, and more affable with them 
than with his own.’ Mrs. Tweedie noted, not only his tangled 
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mass of glistening white hair, his determined mouth, his eyes 
sunken under shaggy brows, and his white satin tie, but also 
that ‘ by the side of the ink-pot on the table stood a little black 
devil holding a match, and two or three little cats and rabbits in 
copper, one of the former of which was playing a violin.’ She 
questioned the sage about these properties, and he answered 
mysteriously ; I never write a single line of my dramas unless 
that tray and its occupants are before me on the table. I 
cannot write without them; but why I use them is my own 
secret, and he laughed quietly. Symbols, no doubt ; perhaps, 
as Mrs. Tweedie suggests, the ‘dolls’ that have set so many 
wits a woolgathering among the readers of the Master's plays. 
It is ‘fbsen’s secret :’ or else another practical joke—which of 
the two we are never likely to know, for (probably to the saving 
of his own peace of mind) he cannot or will not read English 
books. Nansen, also, was among Mrs. Tweedie’s Christiania 
acquaintances ; and ofhim and his domesticities and his Polar 
plans we hear much that is interesting, if not particularly 


new. 


IN DIAN’S TRAIN 


Ladies in the Field: Sketches of Sport. ¥dited by Lady 
GREVILLE. London: Ward. 


Lady Greville is indefatigable in a good cause. (Juite 
lately she edited The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports, a collection 
of not unpleasantly feminine essays, written by ladies who 
play certain games with more than the average feminine 
skill. As a piece of literature this work had many and 
serious faults. The fervour of the writers often overcame their 
duty towards grammar and incited to a reckless expenditure of 
adjectives. Where Lady Greville’s tean should have been 
practical it was effervescent, and it argued what it ought to 
hive assumed. But the enthusiasm which dictated these 
amiable lyrisms was infectious. One is glad to read anything 
nowadays which leaves an impression of vigour and a sease 
of the open air : and much was to be forgiven Lady Greville’s 
contributors because they enjoyed what they wrote about. 
Ladies in the Field, like a person of current notoriety, ‘goes 
in for the ’ighest flights’ of sport. If it be lawful for women, 
like ‘all lovers of virtue, to ‘take an angle and go a-fish- 
ing ;’ if they are allowed to hit what they probably descrive 
as one another's bowling all over the field ; if they fence or 
swim, there is no reason why they should not drive as many 
of their friends as they can persuade to sit behind then in a 
drag, or shoot with a rifle at Bisley, or hunt the kangaroo, 
or dart past the rural pedestrian on a bicycle. Let them 
hunt foxes, if they will, or kill tigers, or stand near the 
hottest corner they can persuade their host to give them at 
a covert-side. This part of the battle of woman’s liberty was 
fought and won long ago. It is no question of Ibsenitish 
young persons or of promoted schoolgirls who want to 
smoke and carry latchkeys. The notion of a sporting lady 
does not strike us with the horror thit Miss Podsnap spreads 
around her like a blight when she tries to be something 
between a ridiculous masher and the pallidest of bar-lounging 
decadents. It would be well for the race if women were 
to compete against each other in the field more than they do, 
for the benefits of sport are chiefly physical, and so far 
as we can see only an addition of physical vigour can save 
civilised society from decay. 

The idea that women should live for the purpose of pre- 
serving their complexions has no historical authority. It is 
Suggested by a middle-class conception of life, and is as 
puritanical in effect as the belief that dancing is a wile of 
Satan’s. There has never been a time when Englishwomen of 
the barbarian class did not ride or strengthen their limbs 
by other exercise. In this respect, Di Vernon was not 
an exception but a type. If our aristocracy had preserved 
itself from the taint of commercial blood, the faith in that 
domesticated and sometimes ornamental drudge known as the 
ideal woman would never have been prevalent. The rancours 
of puritanism went far to kill our national delight in physical 
beauty and physical completeness, and it is almost surprising 
that we have not by this time come to think that every visible 
movement which a woman makes is immodest and improper. 
lortunately, the fittest conception of woman’s place in the world 
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has survived, and although we are inoculated to the core with’ 
some of the faults and fallacies of the harem and the zenana, 
the general common sense has at last recognised the need of 
bodily strength in the mothers of our posterity. The chief 
reason of one’s pleasure in this last book of Lady Greville’s is 
in the fact that for practical purposes it is quite unnecessary 
It is really an argument in favour of the regulation of the 
physical amusements of women: but the day has gone by when 
its contents will be conned over eagerly by those of them who 
need instruction in the arts and crafts of the field and spinney 
and high-road. Only to those whose time and means deny 
them the chance of spo-t will it present a vision of unattain- 
able delights. Most ladies, indeed, who have the opporcunity 
of hunting or shooting do hunt and shoot: very often 
they hunt and shoot rather well. There may be girls who 
have silly mothers, burdened with absurd notions about im- 
propriety, or girls who prefer an armchair in the study to a 
hors:’s back, to whom it will come as a revelation of joys 
untasted and unimagined. Let them read it. It is for them. 
Perhaps it will not teach chem how to keep the saddle or to 
drive a punt through the water. That knowledge can only 
come of teaching and exp:rience. But they will gather how 
goodly a thing it is to exercise the body and how great is the 
excitement of a pleasure that is not menta!, undertaken for the 
sole purpose of enjoyment. So keen and vigorous is the tem- 
serament of some of the writers that if we had not already 
known that life without exercise is dull and unbearable, they 
would very soon have made us elieve it. 

The contents do not need any close or critical examination. 
Mrs. Pennell’s article on ‘Cycling’ is well and humorously 
written, and teaches as much as can be taught by means of the 
printed page. Lidy Boynton, too, speaks from wiat is 
evidently a long and tried experience of ‘ Shooting’: many men 
who think not a little of their prowess at the covert-side and 
over turnips, might do worse than read what she has to say. And 
the other writers have seasoned reminiscence, anecdote, and 
theory with an enthusiasm which can only be contemplated 
with pleasure. If we were compelled to indicate the work 
which we have enjoyed most heartily, we should place Miss 
Anstruther Thompson’s rhapsody on ‘Team and Tandem 
Driving’ first: because it hits exactly the vein in which a lady, 
who can hold the reins and master a fractious team ought to 
write. The phraseology is buoyant and brisk: the style is no 
style at all, the form is almost uncomely. But that which is 
unpretentious and unstrained invites no severe judgment. Miss 
‘Thompson did not write because she likes writing—which is 
always something of a defect in the feminine character—but 
because she enjoys driving, and would wish others to do the 
same. As much ougat to be said of the whole book : but none 
of the other writers have succeeded so well, except Mrs. Pennell 
whose work is on a different level. It is to be hoped that Ladies 
in the I’'teld will be well and widely read, and that it will be an 
incentive to emulation. Sport is good for women because it 
develops their muscles, and prevents them from indulging 
in psychology and such-like deleterious amusements. More- 
over, as we have already said, anything which adds to the 
physical health of the race ought to be encouraged : for a good, 
constitution is the greatest enemy of that neurasthenia which, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer declares, is gradually driving all 
Europe mad. Lady Greville has done what she could in the 
right direction, and we have no fault to find with her method, 


MEDIEVAL ITALY 


Guelphs and Ghibellines: A Short History of Medieval Italy 
from 1250-1409. By OSCAR BROWNING. London: 
Methuen. 


Mr. Browning gives an accurate and often a sympathetic 
picture of the troubled and fascinating time which begins 
with the death of Frederick II. ; bears on through the storms 
and tragedies which are linked to such names as Manfred, 
Conradin, Caelestine, Dante, Henry of Luxemburg, Marino 
Faliero, Rienzi, Johanna of Naples; and ends with the 
Council of Constance. He enters with enthusiasm into its 
spirit, and illustrates his pages with much topography and 
architecture. Probably no English writer exhibits a more 
thorough acquaintance with the civic constitutions of the 
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mediaeval Italian Republics; while on the Venetian polity he 
is especially interesting. The book, however, has some 
blemishes : there are certain slips, there is one serious omission, 
the general arrangement might have been more lucid, insuffi- 
cient justice is done to the philosophy of the subject. It is 
needless to do more than mention the mistake which places a 
certain war between the Pope and the Visconti in 1260 and 
1261, instead of just acentury later, as it is clear that herein the 
printer and not the author is at fault : this though it may attest 
the fact that very insufficient time has been spent in compila- 
tion. More surprising is it to find that John of Bohemia, whom 
every one supposes to have fallen on the field of Crécy, was 
only taken prisoner there. 

The serious omission relates to the absolute impossibility 
of discovering what, exactly, was the nature of the Imperial 
rizhts claimed by the Emperors over the cities of North Italy, 
without a thorough grasp of which it is impossible to do 
justice to the position of the Ghibelline Dante. In fact, 
while Mr. Browning makes it amply clear that he knows 
better (p. 15), he will at times write of the Hohenstaufens and 
their successor, Henry of Luxemburg, as though they were as 
utterly alien from Italy and Italian nationality as her modern 
Austrian tyrants have been (p. 14). Now, if ever a man was an 
Italian patriot, that man was Dante; and, as Mr. Browning 
knows, it was Dante’s creed that only under Imperial rule could 
the glories of Italy, oppressed by the rival savageries of despots 
and municipal democracies, be restored. To the great Emperors, 
as his pages show, the national enthusiasm rallied: their 
opponents being the Frenchmen, whom Guelph and Pope 
brought in to misrule the land, and such selfish demagogue 
cliques as that of Florence, which drove the poet into exile. One 
would extend such chapters as tell of Manfred and Rienzi ; yet 
would one willingly nave curtailed Mr. Browning’s story of 
many petty wars to make room for a chapter devoted to Dante’s 
political views. Also, it is generally disappointing that one 
who knows so much as Mr. Browning does has not chosen to 
write more of the literature and poetry of the age of Petrarch. 
It is right to add that, in discussing the religious characters of 
the time, he makes some amends ; but even here is room for a 
more elaborate treatment. He brings out the fact that the new 
spiritual power of the first Dominicans and Franciscans 
shattered the Hohenstaufen Empire of the wise and cultured 
freethinker, Frederick II., though he should have added that 
there were Franciscans on the Emperor's side like the second 
Grand Master, Elias of Cortona. He shows how the ascetic and 
self-devoted piety of Caelestine V. most ignominously collapsed 
when it was confronted with ‘the passions so fiercely raging in 
the world’ (pp. 46, 47). Whether or not the stern verdict of Dante, 
as to ‘the ascetic who made the great refusal,’ was just, it is 
certain that the terrible contrast between the character necessary 
for the ideal Vicar of Christ and the party chief and founder of 
Papal States, exhibited by the tragedy of Caelestine, proved more 
forcible than aught besides the absurdity of Hildebrand’s dream, 
and plainly heralded the Reformation. Equally brilliant is Mr. 
Browning’s sketch of St. Catherine of Siena, who is interesting 
as a devout Catholic saint and, at the same time, a patriot 
who understood politics and the world, though she sought 
in vain to persuade the leader of the White Company— 
(that Hawkwood, for whose sins, as our author reminds us, a 
hospital still existing in the shire of Essex atones, p. 145)—‘ her 
dearest and sweetest brother in Christ Jesus,’ to play the 
crusader. At the same time, it is an open question how far 
Hildebrand’s insistance on the ‘doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist did at the time,’ as Mr. Browning says, 
‘tighten the band of intellectual submission to the authority of 
Rome,’ when the Pope’s Imperial enemies denounced him as 
the ally of the sacramental heretic, Bringar. But it does not 
properly fall in his period. 

As the age is one of characters—some grand, some lovable, 
many terrible, and scarce any uninteresting—to say that the 
author has generally done his work well is to say that he has 
painted some good portraits. His Rienzi and his Viscontis, in 
particular, leave little to be desired : yet he might have told us 
more of one who in life and death so often recalls Mary Stuart 
—Joanna of Naples, to wit. His disinterested enthusiasm for 
Italian democracy is the more amiable as his narrative is its 
most significant condemnation. Only one Italian Republic 
really had a history, and that was Venice. The cities of the 
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Lombard league did but exchange the Emperor for the vilest 
local tyrants, and to any one not a believer in the right divine of 
the mob, the history of Florence is one which has no paralle| 
but in Argentina. Art and poetry, in truth, fared better with 
the despots than with the Guelph democrats, to whose selfish 
politics and mad particularism is due the fact that, despite her 
Dante and the others, Italy remained so long a simple 
geographical expression. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Possibly a long romance concerning the loves and hates of 
High Church folks for Dissenters, and vice versd, may be 
enthralling to the rabid of either sect, but to the general it must 
prove tedious ; and hence Zhe Vicar of Langthwatte (London : 
Bentley), with its puerile bickerings and ceaseless friction, 
presents neither Church nor Chapel in heroic aspect. Miss 
Lily Watson, be it said, is at least just enough to hold the 
halance with a hand so steady as to accord not the weight of 
a single barley-corn in praise or blame to one or tother; but 
it is hard, indeed, to accept her assurance of nobility of character 
under the various displays of narrow bigotry. The loves are 
stereotyped: a High Church clergyman, enamoured of a 
Dissenting fair, saves his conscience from the reproach of 
marrying her by seeking refuge in the Church of Rome; while 
a Nonconformist student craves the favours of a High Church 
maid, and they, greatly daring, or perchance holding their 
beliefs more lightly, wed and are happy. The author has put 
thought and writing into her work—and also misdirected 
energy. 

The model girl is scarce interesting, for there are no sur- 
prises about her, and Mrs. Herbert Martin would have gained 
much had she made the heroine of Britomart (London : 
Bentley) a trifle more human. Penrose was precisely the 
sort of girl that men hanker after in moral fiction, and in an 
immoral world avoid. She topped the dowdiest of frocks with 
an intellectual forehead, and scorned to tell a lie. Jorn of 
parents weak, and worse, her innate sense of propriety bowled 
her--in a dignified manner, of course—unswervingly adown 
the right path. Her noble affinity, Geoffrey by name, had 
unfortunately become betrothed to a charming butterfly ere 
he met Penrose, who insisted that he should remain loyal till 
death—which, by the way, was extremely useful to Penrose 
had removed the obstacle. ‘Ihe scheme shows little advance 
on Mrs. Martin’s previous work; but there are passages 
both pleasant and thoughtful, while the sketch of the lethargic 
mother is cleverly touched. 

The selection of Mr. W. Tirebuck to write one of the volumes 
in a series of ‘Short Stories by Arztish Authors’ was the work 
of a just critic ; but one cannot say that the author has seen 
what was wanted of him. His book contains a dozen sordid 
‘episodes, English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch.’ Now, the artist 
can give interest to the slightest of episodes, the most trivial 
fragment of common life; nor does it matter, in his case, 
whether the matter he deals with be sordid or romantic. Mr. 
Tirebuck, unfortunately, is very far from being an artist, and 
so the episodes which make up his volume, 7he Little Widow 
(London: Osgood), are episodes to the end, and altogether 
void of interest. You cannot but remember such things are, 
but you feel very strongly that there is no earthly reason—in 
this book—why you should be reminded of them. The opening 
sentence almost suffices, with its elaborate inexpressiveness, to 
prove that the volume has no right to exist. ‘ Little Back 
Warren Street is a narrow thoroughfare in a quarter of Liver- 
pool where you can sometimes smell the salt water in the 
docks, the merchandise on the quays, and the tar-ropes on the 
ships. Sometimes there is an attempt at clever writing: ‘On 
his face were the wrinkle-points of oaths that rose too thick 
and fast for his tongue.’ You don't wonder that the children 
of the man thus described went ‘a short journey of sobbing, 
though may be you are puzzled to know the precise manner in 
which they accomplished such a performance. To conclude, 
we don’t like Mr. Tirebuck’s book; but his title is still more 
unsatisfactory. Why did he not call it Crowners’ Quests? For, 
to be frank, the reviewer drops it with a feeling as of one who 
has read numerous long reports of commonplace inquests in 
some very local paper. Evena story which might have been 
decent, Zewkins Two Wives, reads like nothing better than 
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the evidence of the neighbours at an inquest on a woman 
who has died of heart disease or something equally unin- 
teresting. 

The intellectual level of Victims (London: Bliss), by F. W. 
Maude, is distinctly higher than that of the average novel, 
but the book is rather a bore. You have to read three 
hundred pages or so before anything of much interest 
happens, and then you relapse again into disinterestedness. 
The old story of bad husband, good wife, and constant lover 
of other days has such variety given it as may be found in the 
facts that the husband married her in the guise of an angel 
—a cranky and persuasive angel, teetotal and virtuous, who 
had started a Socialistic colony—and proves himself a 
dipsomaniac afterwards. The wife is the sort of saint who 
would marry such a man, fairly well described in her 
enthusiasm and foolishness. The lover is the most carefully 
drawn of the characters, but is not an unqualified success. 
He is represented as a_ hearty, clever, excellent, and 
sensual man, who on his rejection—owing to an unfortunate 
experience in the Divorce Court—takes to the twin vices 
of philanthropy and asceticism, thus annoying both his 
friends and the sympathetic reader. One rather doubts the 
development, but the man, though a trifle too priggish, is 
tolerably individual. The interesting event referred to is 
brought about by a satanic person, the former mistress of 
husband and lover too, who hypnotises the wife into going to 
the lovers bedroom, whence she is seen emerging by husband, 
valet, and a cynical old peer. In consequence of that ten- 
dency to evil-thinking notorious in juries, this fact leads to 
divorce. ‘The end is death and confession. This story, though 
spoiled in construction by the use of coincidence, would be 
fairly interesting, if Mr. Maude had not swaddled it in a mass 
of irrelevant conversations about everything, and especially 
Socialism. In themselves they are not so bad ; are, in fact, as 
indicated above, saner and of more intellectual decency than 
one is accustomed to expect. The author, however, fails to 
grasp the limitations of his medium. His people talk much 
like fairly well educated people in life, with something worth 
hearing every half-hour or so. That will not do in a novel: 
the uninteresting intervals must not be taken down verbatiiz. 
We gather there is some important question connected with 
the relations of husband and wife, a man’s past, ‘higher 
instincts, and so forth: it is there, if you like that sort of 
thing ; we did not bother about it. The author, to sum up, 
has proved that he is a clever and thoughtful person, who has 
written a novel that might have been interesting. In his 
pictures of contemporary society he contrives to be lively 
without being ridiculous, but he should avoid such banalities 
as ‘Lord Riotous Selfpush, the leader of the Tory free-lances.’ 
And he must really be shorter-winded. 

The Standishs of High Acre (Cassell), by Gilbert Sheldon, 
belongs to the weird order of fiction. Itis done well : you could 
read it in a dimly lighted room in an old house, with rain and 
wind outside, and ancient portraits for company, and feel it was 
appropriate. The Standishs were a line of madmen. The 
madness came on in later life and took various forms. Nanfan, 
a strong, masterful man, on a sudden thought himself the 
devil and was killed by the representative of a house from of old 
at feud with his; Walter his son was artistic and amiable, 
painted a strange ‘study in grey’ of his own face, murdered his 
wife and committed suicide ; Guy, the next in descent, was a 
puling and unworthy likeness of Nanfan, and Ralph shared 
in boyhood a likeness to Walter. It would be easy to make 
cheap fun of such a history ; the better part is to sympathise. 
The tale is concerned with Guy and Ralph, and you follow 
pretty closely the madness of the father, culminating in an out- 
burst in which his son has to hunt him, and the terrified 
psychologising of Ralph, believing himself doomed to murder 
the wife he loves. In a short description it sounds a little 
foolishly melodramatic, but the book is notso. The elements 
of weirdness are used with effect: an old servant, who had 
served the four, is a good chorus, and the back-ground of 
desolate scenery and desolate house is excellent. ‘The faults are 
that the author has his characters too obviously well in hand— 
a merit in another sort of novel, but a defect in one of imagina- 
tion and horror—and describes them too accurately from a 
common-sense point of view ; also that he is in places too prolix. 
It isa very creditable performance, and an augury of future 
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success. A rather uncommon type—but still a type—of girl is 
es pecially promising. 

Jane Nelson, the pseudonymous author of The Rousing of 
Mrs. Potter, and Other Stories (London: Unwin), appears 
to be one of those persons whose imperfect acquaintance 
with the art of reasoning leads them to think that if you 
leave out of a story all romance, incident, excitement, and 
everything else commonly found in successful stories, it is 
bound to be extremely superior. There are eleven of these 
stories, all thoroughly American and profoundly dull. They 
exhibit, however, a uniform pathos of a depressing kind, which 
grows surprisingly irritating in its monotony. People are dis- 
appointed, and unkindly treated, and nothing particular happens 
but presently the story stops, and the reader faintly hopes that 
the next may be slightly different, but it is not. 

One Grimlake purports to relate, in Why J Killed Him 
London : Digby), the story of how his schoolfellow, Herries, 
always got the better of him, and how he revelled in gloomy 
jealousy all the years of his life, until Herries suddenly eloped 
with the young womin to whom he, Grimlake, was about to 
propose marriage. This ‘one step more’ roused the British 
lion that had till then slumbered in his bosom, and he first 
hit his intolerable rival in the nose and then killed him in a 
duel. The soiled dove who had given occasion for the combat 
nursed Grimlake through the consequent brain-fever, and then 
fluttered noiselessly off into unknown parts, and ‘ from that day 
I never saw her more.’ If his seeing her more would have 
involved another volume by W. H. Smith Byron, we cannot 
regret her invisibility. A Dream and a Forgetting (London: 
same publishers), by Fairlie Graham, has as amazingly bad a 
picture on the cover as Why J Killed Him has all the way 
through. It is almost an incredibly jejune and tiresome story of 
jealousy between loving sp uses, and a girl who lost part of her 
memory from shock, and another girl who had no heart, with 
whom every one flirted. All came right inthe end. A person 
constrained by necessity to buy a shilling story-book, and 
having his choice of two, of which this is one, should take the 
other. 


WESTWARD HO! 


West-lrish Folk Tales. Collected and translated by W. 
LARMINIE. London: Stock. 


This is decidedly a book that claims especial attention, both 
from the student of Celtic literature and folklore; and we 
only wish the author (to whom, nevertheless, much gratitude) 
had given it a little more attention. Had he but dropped out 
the late Mr. James Lecky’s fonetik nu way of spelling Irish 
with an 2, and added a score pages more of his own notes, the 
book had been doubled in worth. 

For the story-lover and the dryasdust alike, the one great 
point about these twice nine tales is their absolute veracity. 
There you have them, phonographed as it were in the very 
phrases and catchwords of the half-dozen peasant story-tellers. 
Here there is no vamping-up by the collector ; even those not 
to the manner born can instinctively tell that not a sentence 
has been changed or ‘improved’ away. There is positively 
no ‘faking’; every line drones deep of the brogue, smells 
strong of the turfsmoke. For this forthrightness Mr. Larminie 
deserves, and shall get, the best thanks we can convey to 
him. The seven tales from Achill Island, in the extreme 
north-west, are, as might have been expected, indisputably 
the most important of the collection; and from this point 
of view the three Renvyle tales come next. In the very first 
Achill tale we have Gobaun Saor (the smith-maker) the Irish 
Hephaistos, who in some legends made the Round Towers, 
building a palace for the one-eyed, evil-eyed, god or devil, 
Balor. We also get the Universe-Ocean god Manannan, whose 
name is extant in his Isle of Man, and whose Druidism or magic 
power was greater than evil Balor’s whom he opposed; and 
Balor’s two sons are thus sent to learn druidism ‘in another 
island.’ We also find still living on in this story the magic 
fame of Cruachaun in Roscommon, which was the seat of the 
Crom-Cruach, the greatest idol in Ireland. Again, we get the 
evil-eye, in the forehead, and the jobbing of it with red-hot 
iron—just as Ulysses treated the Cyclops with a burnt stick— 
in Terence Davis’s story of Blue Niall, ‘son of the King of 
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Spain.” Binn Edin in Davis's other tale, which Mr. Larminie 
cannot identify, seems (though he thinks otherwise) to be the 
legendary Benn Edair; for the name ‘ Edin’ must come from 
the Princess ‘ Edaein Fair-hair of Benn Edair,’ as he may. see 
in Mr. S. H. O’Grady’s admirable Silva Gadelica. 

The third Achill tale is devoted to the great Lord of Druid- 
ism, Manannan; and gives us Isabella’s Sicilian ‘ pot of Basil,’ 
in the shape of a box filled with herbs of the hill, and contain- 
ing the lover’s body as well as his head. Here also is a grim 
enactment of Shylock’s bond, when ‘the Hag put her hands 
over, and took hold of his skin, and put her nails into his 
blood, and took the full of her fist of his flesh with her.’ Finn, 
in this tale, if he bring Pampogue’s husband back alive in his 
barque, is to hoist as signal the grey-green sails ; but if he be 
dead, the red sails : precisely the black and white sails of the 
heavens-ship of Theseus. In another, possibly celestial, Achill 
tale of a king with twelve sons, we find an ‘old Druid’ enjoining 
the payment of ‘tweliths’ to the Church, by the example of a 
duck who chases off one of her dozen ducklings. This reminds 
one of the enforcement, in Chinese sacred books, of the divine 
sanction of holy sacrifices, by the example of hawks, otters, 
and wolves; that is, as the profane must conclude, when 
they abandon parts of their victims uneaten. We also get 
a male Cinderella, or rather an Aschenbridel. And we 
have an entirely new degradation of the archaic legend of 
Robbing the Treasury, in the Glencolumkille story of ‘ Jack.’ 
Mr. Larminie says he has many more Irish Jack-stories, and 
does not understand how the name ‘ Jack’ got into the Irish. 
Let us have the other stories by all means, and some one else 
may then tell us the why of it. It is in Achill too that we still 
hear of the ‘rods of Druidism,’ a tap of which turns men to 
beasts or stones. Mr. Larminie does excellently well to 
preserve the drutdic words in the English, but he sometimes 
adds ‘ enchantments and devilscraft,’ and even once puts ‘rods 
of magic and mystery’ (p. 18), without mentioning Druidism. 
If he only felt the crucial importance of this, in such a patent 
case of survival, he would have added the Irish word in each 
case; and he certainly should have given the Irish for that 
great talisman, the ‘divided-stone of the Druidism’ of the King 
of Kingdom (p. 207). Another fascinating but neglected point 
is the geasa cr compelling spells of the Druids. One can detect 
it still here in Achill, in many guises. John McGinty uses the 
formula ‘put him under bonds ;’ P. McGrale has several ex- 
pressions for it: ‘I lay on you the bonds of the art of the 
Druid ;’ ‘the old woman put him under bond ;’ ‘she put 
Druidism on him ;’ and ‘he put him under obligations.’ Once 
only does McGrale say ‘the woman was under gassa. In 
Gl: ncolumkille, P. Minahan says, ‘I lay on thee the spells of 
the art of the Druid. This was done simply by an exercise of 
the will, while speaking the formula, and resembles the modern 
‘suggestion. Surely Mr. Larminie ought to have entertained 
us of all this. 

There is much also of Blue Niall’s enchanted sword of light, 
that is equal to half the world, and cries out when the wrong 
man fists it, and draws itself out of his grip. When thrown 
into the air it flashes back to Niall, or to the King of Kingdom, 
and it has its counterpart in many legends from the Arthurian 
to Japan, where divine swords descend from heaven (whither 
worshipped as such. The story of the woman who went to 
Hell is, Mr. Larminie says, ‘unique among Celtic stories ;’ but 
there are several of the old French /aé/iaux which treated the 
subject both grimly and humorously. All these Irish tales, as 
may be judged from what we say, are packed with incident 
and interest; and, as mere stories even, they are full of 
entertainment. We wonder Mr. Larminie forgot Gerald 
Griffin’s Tales at p. vi. of his Introduction. 


BURMAH 


in the Shadow of the Pagoda. By E. DV. CUMING, 
London: Allen. 


This is not the book of an ignorant globe-trotter. Indeed, it 
is surprising to learn from the preface that the author has only 
resided in Burmah some six and a half years, until you remember 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling published his first stories of India on 
a still slendererexperience. In at least one respect the work of 
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the two writers is similar: each has the trick of presenting the 
oriental on his canvas with a realism which is as uncommon 
as it is fascinating. Your Anglo-Indian, in his perpetual 
reminiscences, seldom or never has the gift of impart. 
ing what he knows. But the Burman is not the Hindoo; 
wherefore Mr. Cuming’s book is all the more welcome, 
With modest humour he tells us that ‘friends have not urged 
its publication, and it aims at fulfilling no want.’ Herein he is 
wrong. He had an admirable opportunity in a people and a 
country, of which we—the ruling race—know next to nothing, 
but which have filled him to the brim with the most entertain. 
ing ‘copy.’ Such a one has no right to silence, and we hope 
that his first volume will not be his last. 

The case of the common globe-trotter is very different, even 
though he does not betake himself to print out of vanity, but 
is inspired by an honest desire that his fellow men should share 
his hankering after the road. For travel begets desire to 
travel anew, often with a preference for the old track. ‘If 
you've ’eard the East a-callin’, why, you won’t ’eed nothin’ 
else ;’ this record is true enough. The result is too often a 
book which is inaccurate where it is not shallow. The resident 
in a strange land is apt to err inthe opposite direction. Him- 
self familiar to boredom with his surroundings he realises with 
difficulty that they are of interest to the outside world, and is 
seldom abl: to thresh out the grain from the straw. Hence 
the futility of most travel books. Fortunately Mr. Cuming’s 
is an exception. He gives us a series of disjointed sketches 
of the life and character of the Burman. You see him in 
mercantile Rangoon with the same clearness as in the dacoit- 
ridden interior. In the town he reminds you of the Bengali, 
save that he is more amenable to discipline and of a lesser 
cunning. His simplicity is aggravated by his superstitions, and 
his natural cowardice is unequalled even in India. Yet he is 
without caste prejudices, being almost invariably a Buddhist. 
In the country he is no less idle than timid. Yet the land is 
so fertile, and the rice mills of the white man so greedy that he 
is a hundred times more prosperous than the ryo¢. Mr. Cuming 
also depicts the Karens, a warlike race living apart in 
stockaded villages, many of them Christianised by American 
missionaries. Last there is the Burmese dacoit, a scoundrel ol 
entirely devilish malignity. Such is Mr. Cuming’s material, and 
he has made excellent use of it. Whether he shows you a couple 
of idle villagers pliying chess, or suggests the roar and dust ot 
the rice-mill, or sketches group of Karens singing an English 
hymn over dacoits’ heads spitted on a spear, you are satisfied 
not only with the picture, but with the skill of the handling, 
There is but one chapter which lacks novelty ; and that deals 
with ‘compulsory acquaintances’. The tuctoo lizard is un- 
familiar enough, but the crow is already understood by every 
one who has read ‘ Beast and Man in India, and the malice of 
the mosquito was long since done to death by the professional 
humorist. Sportsmen will be interested in the Burmese method 
of hunting deer by night with a fire-basket, aad incidentally 
Mr. Cuming includes a couple of entirely new tiger stories. 
Those who yearn for thriiling narratives will find not a dull line 
in his last hundred pages, entitled ‘ Passages in the life of 
a Dacoit, and f.unded on facts. Though the pictures are 
sufhciently ghastly, you read in a foot-note that the full tale of 
dacoit atrocities will not bear the light of print. But only a 
few years ago Lower Burmah was overrun by these murderous 
robbers, and English pol:ce-officers had to encounter them with 
a handtul of Panjaubis who were unused to the country and 
hampered by their caste restrictions. The miserable villagers 
too, in their terror would warn their oppressors of the coming 
of the police. What did it matter, they thought, if the police 
were angry, when not to assist a dacoit might mean death by 
torture? Add to this a jungle most difficult to traverse, and a 
feverish climate, and you will realise what England has achieved 
in Burmah. The book is illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs, which are no better nor worse than usual. 


TWO GREAT SCOTSMEN 


Two Great Scotsmen: William and John Hunter. By 
GEORGE R. MATHER, M.D. Glasgow: MacLehose. 


William and John Hunter are the pair of brothers fitly 
described as two great Scotsmen by Dr, George Mather, 
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Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, light to handle, with 


oo illustrated etchings by Mr. LD. Y. Cameron and Annan’s photo- 
ual ; gravures the book at once wins the book-lover's admiration, But 
art- i in some ways it is a disappointing piece of work. It might have 
D0 ; been so much better done had Dr. Mather known more of the 
me, i writer’s art. The arrangement of the excellent material is bad; 
xed i there are many repetitions, and many slipshod, ungram- 
e is matical expressions. What can be made of this dreadful 
da i sentence: ‘ Surely this was never the intention of the founder, 
ng, ; who was fucile princes of the anatomical teachers of the world, 
in- ' and who presented the museum to Glasgow, which cost 
pe H £100,009, with £8000 for its preservation and increase © (p. 5) ; 
or this other gem: ‘Glasgow University is above all praise for 
en : the direct encouragement given to science and the arts as also 
Dut to inventive genius at this time’ (p. 2); or this deep saying : 
are ‘The two make their way with careful steps through the 
to ponderous flagstones to the grave of the Hunters, William no 
if doubt sighing the while, for the time and making up his miad 
in to labour harder than ever for it, when those huge ton-weight 
a gravestones would no longer be required to keep the dead in 
nt their quiet resting-places’ (p. 43) ? 


n- Conundrums and wild pronouns, fine writing and occasional 


ith bombast cannot spoil the story of these brothers who by sheer 
is force of genius and industry raised their profession from 
ce empiricism toa science. Their father was a laird who farmed 
2's his own small property of Long Calderwood in the parish of 
es East Kilbride—within sound of the cathedral bells of Glasgow. 
in A cadet of a very ancient and honourable house—the Hunters 
it- of that ilk, still represented by Colonel Hunter-Weston of 
li, Hunterston— the old laird seems to have been a fine specimen 
a of a sensible shrewd hardworking man, who married the 
id daughter of the Treasurer of the City of Glasgow. William, 


the elder of the two famous sons, got a good education at 
st. Glasgow University, was intended for the church, and tried to 
be a schoolmaster, but failing to get the school of his native 
parish, and finding himself unsuited for the ministry, he most 
ig fortunatel y gained the friendship of William Cullen, who was 


in practising medicine in Hamilton. Cullen soon made his young 
in friend as enthusiastic a student of m<dicine as he was himself. 
ot Hunter went to London, and foregathered with Smellie, a Lanark 
id man, and an enthusiast in midwifery. This gave a bias to his 
le special work, and he hastened not nor rested till he was the 
ot successful fashionable physician, filling his pockets with guineas, 
sh which guineas and all his spare time he spent in scientific 
»d work in his own branch and in forming a collection of 
y, anatomical and physiological preparations combined with 
Is artistic treasures of all kinds. 

n- [tis to his scientific work and to his museum, not to his 
y rich patients and many guineas that William Hunter owes 
of his fame, for, as Dr. Mather puts it, ‘no amount of lucrative 
al practice, no consideration of the exalted station of patients, 
d can establish for their fortunate and rich possessor one 
ly tittle of posthumous glory’ (p. 63). Not an unnecessary re- 
5. minder in these days of advertisement. As Hunter himself 
le wrote: ‘A man may do infinitely more good to the public 
of by teaching his art than by practising it. The good effects of 
re the latter must centre in the advantage of the few individuals 
of that may be under his care as patients ; but the influence of a 
a teacher extends over the whole nation and descends to pos- 
i terity’ (p. 64). William Hunter died in his full strength as a 
h teacher (not yet sixty-five years old), after a short illness, and 
d lies buried in the rector’s vault of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
5 between Thomas Sydenham and Richard Bright, two of the 
g greatest physicians that ever adorned the profession. 

e The younger and greater brother, John, born in Long 
y Calderwood, in February 1728, could neither read nor write at 
. the age of seventeen, and hated all school training. His bent 
d was to observe Nature ; and, once his eyes were opened to see 
of the need of work, he made such progress that at the age of 


twenty he went to London, and at once began to assist his 
famous brother in anatomical work. From that day to the last 
of his life his study of Nature was pursued with transcen- 
dent ability and unflagging industry. From four in the 
morning till midnight he was always at work—dissecting, 
observing, making preparation for his museum, teaching his 
students, and in the interval making the guineas needed 
y to pay his butcher and his baker. Most of his earn- 
ings were spent on his museum, 


He did not grudge five 
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hundred pounds to secure the 6-ft. skeleton ot the 


high 
Irish Giant, and the lions, leopards, hedgehogs, and other 
‘ fearful fowl’ which he maintained at Earls Court, must have cost 
him a fortune. Harvey and John Hunterare the real founders of 


rational medicine and surgery. The work of other men might 
be spared, but without the discoveries of Harvey and Hunter, 
medical science might still have remained a mere farrago of 
more or less archaic empiricism. John Hunter, like William, 
died in harness. For years he knew that his heart was so 
diseased tha: any emotion might be fatal, as he expressed it, 
his life was in the hands of any rascal wa» chos2 to annoy or 
tease him, and so it fell out, for after a heated discussion 
about a trifle in the board-room of his hospital he fell dead into 
the arms of a colleague at the mature age of sixty-five. 
Privately buried in one of the vaults of the church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, his coffin lay there unmarked by a stone, 
till in 1859 the late Frank Buckland, a devoted disciple, spent 
sixteen days, and scrutinised three thousand and sixty coffins 
before he found the coffin of his master. It was re-interred in 
Westminster Abbey, close by Ben Jonson’s grave. His best and 
most enduring monument is his museum, which passed int) 
the hands of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


ASTRONOMY MADE EASY 


In the High Heavens. By Sir ROBER?T BALL, F.R.S. 
London : Isbister. 


The new volume of the Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry in the University of Cambridge contains fifteen 
chapters on branches of astronomy now engaging especial 
attention. Some chapters have already appeared in the Con- 
temporary or the Fortnightly, but they have been revised, 
illustrated, and enhanced in valu>. The chief merit of these 
essays lies in the measured way the leading ideas are instilled, 
as it were, in the reader's mind. Salient principles are ex- 
plained so gradually that a whole essay is absorbed with no 
more effort than is needed to keep the attention agreeably on 
the alert, and love of nature permeates much of the incidenta! 
description. Thus, the predi:ted course of the moon’s shadow 
in the great solar eclipse of ’93 across the pathless forests of 
Brazil is sk2tched in words that cannot fail to interest every one. 
Of quite another order is the passage wherein the American 
scientist endeavours to allure the eclipse watcher and his 
naturalist colleague to a station in Paraguay by the ‘attrac- 
tions offered by pumas, jaguars, cobras, and cross vipers in 
abundance.’ 

In the section on the ‘Movements of the Solar System’ the 
cumulative effects of the ‘ proper motions’ of the so-called fixed 
stars are shown with startling clearness. You perceive how the 
starry heavens must, in the days of the ichthyosaurus, have pre- 
sented a picture altogether different from that which they now 
present. The Milky Way, indeed, may then have formed a 
luminous girdle around the sky as now; but, probably, none of 
the constellations had then assumed the form familiar alike to the 
builders of the pyramids and to ourselves. On the other hand 
the wandering planets, at least all the larger ones, must have 
moved in orbits closely resembling those they now follow. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters Sir Robert’s favour- 
ite theory of the terrestrial origin of meteorites is developed as 
adequately and as scientifically as the popular character of the 
volume permits. Granting for the moment, as the author 
assumes, that there were once volcanoes on the earth, capable 
of projecting solid masses beyond the sphere of the earth’s 
attraction, these objects would no doubt revolve round the sun 
as infinitesimally small planets. The orbits of these minute 
bodies, apart from inevitable perturbations, would periodically 
cross the earth’s path, and in the end might reasonably be 
expected to come back to us in the form of meteorites. True, 
the composition of meteorites differs appreciably from that of 
any minerals now ejected by volcanoes, but the difference may 
be explained by the greater depths whence meteorites were 
projected by the primeval volcanoes. Unfortunately, next to 
nothing is known of the paths pursued by veritable meteorites 
before their disastrous plunge into our atmosphere, but-a great 
deal is known about the orbits of shooting stars. You know 
for certain that many of them did not originate in the earih ; 
but the author contends that these bodies have naught in com- 
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mon with meteorites, except that both come from the outside 
into our atmosphere and move alike with planetary velocities. 
The observed descent of the Mazapil meteorite during a grand 
display of shooting stars is not mentioned, and yet to many it 
has seemed this coincidence rendered it highly probable that 
the Mazapil meteorite is the solid nucleus of an exceptionally 
large shooting star. Until much more is available concerning 
both classes of bodies, it will be impossible to decide finally as 
to the correctness of his hypothesis. There is no saying, how- 
ever, what revelations the near future may have in store; spec- 
troscopic examination of the shooting stars may yet help toa 
knowledge of their composition. 

The illustrations are often good in their way, but a few lines 
of explanation respecting some of them would be welcome. 
Chapters like those on the ‘Constitution of Gases,’ ‘Is the 
Universe infinite?’ ‘How long can the Earth sustain life?’ 
and the couple on meteorites cannot fail to attract many who 
will find this volume by no means the least interesting of Sir 
Robert’s popular expositions on astronomy. 


OLD AND NEW 


Whatever the faults of the ‘ lady journalist,’ she may net be 

accused of diffidence. Knowledge of everything that makes 
copy’ is hers—she seems to think—by right. Mrs. H. 
Coleman Davidson in What Our Daughters can Do for 
Themselves (London: Smith Elder) shows that she is one of 
the omniscient. To revolt is not all that ‘ our daughters can 
do for themselves’ she believes, and so, with easy conscience and 
ready pen, she undertakes to explain their innumerable other 
resources. As gaily as a bee among the flowers, she skips from 
art to mending, from literature to lodging-letting, from medicine 
to hair-dressing, from massage to cookery. According to her 
own showing, apparently, there is little she does not know. Of 
her qualifications for the task, the patient reader—or daughter— 
may not be equally convinced. However, it must be encourag- 
ing to Mr. Henry Blackburn to find himself figuring as sole 
authority upon the art of illustration. Reassuring, also, to the 
dabbling amateur to learn that a scene, or a situation, is the 
subject of all others to be painted upon leather: ‘for con- 
sider! What are the pictures in the Royal Academy of late 
years that have created the deepest impression? Are they 
not those that have told some story? Where the human 
interest has been the strongest, there the crowd has been 
the thickest.’ After this, we would sooner trust ‘Our 
Daughters’ with the coveted latchkey, than with Mrs. 
Davidson’s well-meant, but mistaken, volume. 

Dr. H. W. Mitchell’s 7he Evolution o, Life (London: 
Putnam) is an ambitious little book. The author does not 
assume life, as Darwin did ; he tries to show how the changes 
from one animal form to another take place, the physical 
process whereby they occurred, and the reason that induced 
them. He introduces his subject by showing that the earth 
has gradually become the fittest habitat ; but he gets into deep 
water when he tries to answer the question, ‘ What is life ?’ 
He asserts that life is a form of chemical energy or force 
acting on organic substances, ‘undoubtedly’ produced by 
chemical affinity. Surely that is dogma with a vengeance. 
Because gases are changed to fluids—fluids to solids—solids 
to fluids—and solids to other solids—by the operation of 
chemical affinity, ¢herefore the same law has also the power to 
change gases into the jelly-like compounds called protoplasm, 
from which vital organisms are evolved. (.E.D. The thing 
is done. But a structure built on this foundation is still less 
stable than a house on sand; for its foundation is a fallacy. 
It is a pity: for the book is well written, and shows a consider- 
able amount of reading and research. The author has 
travelled during many years, and has visited divers and 
distant parts; he has therefore studied his geology and 
geological changes with profit, and collected many facts. He 
found the Garden of Eden in an extensive and agreeable region 
of tropical Africa, lying north of the Equator, for this ‘was the 
only place where man first ‘appeared upon the earth.’ What 
will Biblical critics say to ¢hat? And how was man produced ? 
The process was very simple. A bold, lusty gorilla wandered 
away from his ancestral forests with a few kinsmen who 
regarded him as a leader, and in more northerly regions he 
found a new and more congenial habitat, where food was more 
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abundant and more pleasing to his palate. When in the course 
of time a descendant found himself with a straighter leg and 4 
flatter foot he naturally consorted with a gorilla shaped as he 
was (why ?); and this resulted in a transmission of these 
attributes from parent to offspring, till a new animal—mayn—was 
finally evolved. Unfortunately this assertion is near the close 
of the book, and Dr. Mitchell hasn’t room to show you how 
and when consciousness and speech came in. Still there jg 
some ingenious writing in his pages ; and it is beautifully illus. 
trated with above a hundred drawings. 

Quite different in kind is Zhe Realm of Nature, by Dr. H 
R. Mill (London: Murray). The author knows his subject 
and writes in a style which is easy and clear to the general 
reader—to whom his book will be as acceptable as to the 
student of physiography. Dr. Mill’s experience has enabled 
him to know what is really wanted. He has ransacked all 
the best authorities in the Zvamsactions and Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. He supports the conclusions of Mr. 
John Aitken, who has revolutionised the study of meteorology 
with regard to the formation of dew and clouds by means 
of the attraction of dust—particles for water-vapour. He has 
a good grasp of Dr. Murray’s theory of coral formation 
and his comparison between the abyssal volume and the solid 
land above sea-level. He gives a digest of Mr. Buchanan's 
able note on Ice and Brines and his own account of the physical 
conditions of the Clyde Sea Area, and treats in succession of 
Nature’s substance and power, the earth as a spinning ball and 
planet, the solar system, the atmosphere and its phenomena, 
climates, the bed of the ocean and the crust of the earth, the 
action of water on land, the record of the rocks, and life and 
man. His book has nineteen coloured maps by Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, and sixty-eight illustrations, and is altogether worth 
having. 

Books on West Africa are in request now, and therefore the 
third volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies (Oxford : the Clarendon Press) appears 
most opportunely. The list of authorities proves that the 
narrative has been compiled from trustworthy sources, though 
Colonel Ellis’s Azstory of the Gold Coast will have to be added 
to the bibliography of the next edition. Tne sections dealing 
with commercial products are well worth reading, and Mr 
Lucas’s political conclusions seem most sane and sensible. 
He regards the Gambia, as every one must, with an unfavourable 
eye. The enclave is cut off from the other British possessions, 
it counts more Frenchmen than British in the handful of white 
residents, and it depends on a single industry, the ground nut, 
On the other hand, he would not have us part with Sierra 
Leone; and he considers that the Gold Coast, despite its 
unfavourable climate, is well worth keeping and developing, 
But the main hope of West Africa lies in the solid block com- 
prising the colony of Lagos, the Niger Coast Protectorate, and 
the Niger Company’s sphere. Mr. Lucas considers that our 
possessions are more compact than those of the French. True 
enough ; but we must hold our own, and not allow ourselves to 
be jockeyed at every turn. A mapillustrative of the territories 
under the control of the Niger Company would have added to 
the usefulness of Mr. Lucas’s volume. 

The last number of the Warwick Shakespeare is The 
Tragedy of Macbeth (Glasgow : Blackie), edited by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, L.A. The introduction, source of the plot, 
critical appreciation, etc., are as careful, and as superfluous 
as usual. But the appendices contain some matter ex- 
tremely interesting, though scarce of a kind to ‘fetch’ 
any save the more advanced student. The contemporary 
criticism on the performance of the piece by Simon Forman 
quack and astrologer, is aliterary curiosity, albeit as loose and 
inaccurate as if done for the current press. ‘ Witchcraft in 
the Age of Shakespeare’ contains some valuable stuff, while 
the quotations from Coleridge and De Quincey on the porter 
scene are relevant and instructive. Whether the Clarendon 
Press editors be right or wrong in ascribing this, that or the 
other line to Middleton is a ‘question of no real interest even 
to themselves, and might wisely here have been left un- 
touched. 

In French Stories (Glasgow: Blackie) Miss Marguerite Ninet 
has collected a number of brief tales for young students. None 
is new, some are silly, and most are wooden ; but, after all, the 
book was not compiled for critics. In the notes the various 
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idioms with which the text is laced are clearly and simply 
explained ; though in translating phrases like ‘ Entendu voler 

une mouche,’ it were better to give the literal rendering, and 

oblige the learner to find the further translation, ‘hear a pin 

drop.’ The introductory rules to be learned by heart are very 

well selected. The collection of Latin Stories (same publishers) 

edited by Mr. A. D. Godley comprises forty-four moderately 

easy extracts, with the usual scholastic aids, and an interesting 

‘introductory note’ on translation. Herein the chief differences 

between the two languages are well explained ; but Mr. Godley 

says nothing about the best practical method for the lad 

struggling with a difficult Latin passage—which is that of 
writing down the exact English meaning of every unknown 

word as it occurs in the text. 

The Gouin method of teaching languages has, according to 
oir editors, ‘aroused an immense interest in all parts of the 
globe. This has induced Mr. Howard Swan and Monsieur 
Victor Bétis to translate a First Lesson in French (London : 
Philip), by that author. The method is largely conversational 
and thouzh this is as old as the hills or Ollendorff, it so far 
deserves commendation. The fresh part consists of a minute 
anilysis of the actions of daily life; thus in opening a door 
there is rising from the chair, walking towards the door, taking 
hold of the handle, turning it, and so forth. The sentences that 
describe these actions are turned into French, and the only 
th ng that can be said for it all is that it supplies materials for 
talx. These could be obtained just as easily and just as usefully 
in a variety of other ways. 

Messrs. Blackie have published an edition of that favourite 
school-book of to-day—Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 

(asgow: Blackie). The work is intended for very junior 
stud-nts: hence the notes are elementary in kind; such phrases 
as ‘Soul of fire,’ ‘Chimes afar,’ ‘ Watch light,’ ‘ Ruthless’ being 
carefully and needlessly explained. In the sixth Canto a 
chance mention of the Sonnet gives occasion for an account of 
that form which is illustrated by the reproduction of ‘ the fine 
sonnet by Wordsworth composed early one September morning 
on Westminster Bridge.’ There is nothing objectionable in 
the biographical sketch analysis of the story (reprinted from 
Jeffrey) nor in the critical remarks, which are quoted from 
several eminent hands. 

The Rev. Arthur Westcott and the Rev. John Watt have 
compiled a Concise Bible Dictionary (London : Isbister). 
wherein the names, places, natural history, and miscellanea of 
Scripture are briefly yet clearly explained. Thus, under 
Cucumber, Isaiah’s phrase, ‘A lodge in a garden of cucumbers,’ 
leads the editors to tell how that vegetable was guarded from 
j\ckals by watchmen harbouring in rude huts built in the fields. 
Under four you are told of the Jewish division of time. 
Moahite Stone, though less than thirty lines long, gives an 
account of how and when it was found, and what it means for 
the Biblical antiquary and philologist. Under Jo/e you learn 
that the authorised version renders one Hebrew word both 
‘mole’ and ‘swan’ in various passages ; but ‘the chameleon 
is supposed to be the creature meant’: which is no doubt as 
good a way as another of getting rid of the difficulty. 

There are curious things in Mr. James B. Keene’s Power 
and Force (London: Unwin). A man who writes about the 
sfiritual side of geometry is a rare phenomenon. Mr. Keene, 
however, is of the orthodox Creative School. ‘The highest 
science cannot make a seed.’ Life is derived from the Only 
Living One, from whose Love and by whose Wisdom all things 
are. But what does he mean when he asserts that by the 
Almighty ‘all the forces of Nature in their sequence of discrete 
degrees have been modified down to the outer matter of the 
Universe—the natural point’? It is a good thing the book is 
judiciously small; for it is a waste of time to try to under- 
stand it. We have also received Dedrett’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench (London : Dean), an invaluable work of 
reference, which has now reached its twenty-ninth annual 
edition ; Zhe Students’ Introductory Handbook to Systematic 
Botany (London: Blackie), by Joseph W. Oliver, an excellent 
addition to ‘ Blackie’s Science Text Books’; Hymns: Supple- 
mental to Extsting Collections (London : Stock), selected and 
edited by W. Garrett Hodder; a new edition, being the 
twenty-first, of Avery Man His Own Lawyer (London : Crosby), 
by a Barrister ; and Sutton’s Farmers’ Year-Book and Grasiers 
Manual, 
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Why Are We Churchmen? A. L. Oldham. Rivington. 2s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


Beni Hasan. Part II. Percy E. Newberry. Kegan Paul. 

Body and Soul: The Method of Economy. ¥. W. Bain. 
Parker. tos. 6d. 

English Commons and Forests. G. S. Lefevre. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 

Handbook of Athletic Sports. Vol. Ill. Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Induction Coils. F.C. Alsop. Spon. 3s. 6d. 

In re Walt Whitman. His Literary Executors. Gay. 9s. 

Lyric Poets. L. Binyon. Mathews. 5s. 

Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild Sport,and Humble Life, 
A. T. Battye. Longmans. 6s. 

Plays. John Davidson. Mathews. 7s. 6d. 

Richard Wagners Prose Works. Vol. Il. Translated by 
W. A. Ellis. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Soctal Evolution. B. Kidd. Macmillan. Ios. 

Systematic Botany. J. W. Oliver. Blackie. 4s. 6d. 

Tennyson and His Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators. G. S. Layard, 
Stock. 7s. 6d. 

The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year-Book, 1894. 
Edited by John Leighton. Black. 2s. 6d. 

The History of the Royal Buckhounds. J. P. Hore. Reming- 
ton. os. 6d. 

The Hospital of God’s House, Southampton. J. A. Whitelock. 
Southampton : Gilbert. 

The Life and Times of Anthony Wood. Vol. Il. Edited by 
Andrew Clark. Clarendon Press. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Vol. 1. Edited by M. D 
Conway. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Times. F.C. Woodhouse. Wells Gardner, 

Wood Working Positions. W. Nelson. Chapman. 6s. 


ForEIGN 


Au retour. Henri Ardel. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 

Die Raetsel des Lebens. Von Reizenstein. Leipzig: Friedrich 
Sm. 

Ehre ist Zwang. C.V. Weber. Dresden: Pierson. 5m. 

Komoedie. Th. Lensing. Leipzig: Friedrich. 8m. 

LObex. Francois de Nion. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.5o. 
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Le capitaine Roger, V.Thiery. Paris: Dreyfous. 3fr. 50. 
Le na 'Splowin. eae a moni Paris: "Didier. | ‘Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


Le moulin de Nazareth. Marcel Prevost. Paris: Lemerre. 2fr. 
Les principes de ’89 et le soctalisme. Yves Guyot. Paris: | 
Delgrave. 1fr.25. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


: : SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
L’Evolution de la poesie lyrique en France au’ 19me siccle. 1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


Ferd. Brunetiere. Paris: Hachette. 3fr.5o. MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 


3fr. 50. | NEW BOOKS. 
| ‘ 
| 








Vl Ss h Eli . W. E. Svedel k ‘ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever. 1 theneeum 
Maria Stuart och Elisabeth. ". E. Svedelius. Stockholm : 
2 " 2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 
Norstedt. 2fr.50. 2 vols, » price 12 Ss. net. 
Memoires @un centaure, G, Sarrazin. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. | ‘" cfully edited and excellently got up.'—Glasgow Herald. 
Peintres hollandais modernes, O Ziicken. Amsterdam: Schale- | 3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry, 
kam 12fr.to With 33 Illustrations by Es rRISET. Int vol. » price 6s. net, 

3 2Ir. 50. There is also a Large Hand I-Mate p aper Edition of this book, limite d to 200 
Shakesperiana. NV. Oechelhaeuser. Berlin : Springer. 6m. apne, Se page e ee ee ial ( hina 1 ot aa. pbotogravure 
we q be a i frontispiece by ALBERT LETCHFO! “~ une vecially designe: t P. “P 
Tante Minou. Verihac et Monjauze. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 2<s. net, =o pia 

— storing aaa —— 4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., price 
NOTICE 12s. net. Ready in January 


a ; : lo be followed, probably, b 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed piles pe scapeigs A Meal A 


to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, an 


Same Vorks, which will be duly ann 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and veteehms RNAGN Gelis Bi 
Cheques, etc., made payable to Joun Dovc.as, 115 Fleet Street, Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 Cuirrorps INN, Lonpon, F.C, 


Trade supplie x by 
> y 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. Messrs, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co. Ld. 


CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. ee 
‘6 yn... ¢ MARSHALL’S 
SANITAS”’ DISINFECTANTS 


rar rs ) B AROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 








is 
ay 


e 
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Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


The SANITAS Co.,Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. ROSES HYBRID PERPETUAL 














SPECIAL OFFER 
THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp,) ss.» uo, sssnt sence teal ant pps varies on 
. ‘ D> Rae | ' . fd « 
to name. Fine Dwarfs or Bushes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz., 5s. 6d. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. [Or 28. $ r2s ior 1 . Extra ch yce sorts, inc ae (sioire tk ny 1, per ”’ 
. ie ae : : i. os 7s, 6d. ? r4s.; or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for cheque 0.0. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. sia ” : 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Sti de nts a fine DANIELS BROS., 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 1 N ied 
Prospectus On application to the Resident Director. sninpieadincisantitieetassinniteasdanineceanees 





SLOAN & SON, 


Remowalil Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Entique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 





comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 








LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 





THE BEST S Oo A P PURPOSES. fai 


ZARGEST SALE OF 1W.TA BLETS IN THE WO 
A re-production of THE SPLENDID PICTURE, TH iS 
R EAD “THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
{The famous “ Matehless Cleanser " Show Card), will besent, in gvod gilt frame, carriage paid. toany, 
ee who will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPER 


— wrapper in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and Sons 
| Grhiteball Spap Works. Leeds. Wrappers will not be accepted unless postage is fully prepaid. _ 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The following books were first 


published in whole or in part, 


in the columns of "THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. | Price 


6s. By R. L. STEVENSON. (‘The Isle of Voices.’) 
‘This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world.'— World, 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Eight Years of 
Trouble inSamoa (‘ The Hurricane’). By R. L. STEVENSON. Price 6s. 
Lonpon: CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


FATHER DAMIAN: An Open Letter. Price Is. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


BALLADS, By R. L. Srevrson. 6s. (‘Christ- 
mas at Sea,’ ‘ The Wanderer.’) 
LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 


THOMAS HARDY. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.  (Trss’s 


RETURN TO THE VILLAGE.) 22nd ‘Thousand, Price 6s, By THOMAS 
HARDY, 
LONDON : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 


J. M. BARRIE. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. (‘A CLoak witH 


BEADS, ‘How GAVIN BIRSE PuT IT TO MAG LOWNIE.') Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. By J. M. BARRIE. 
LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


W. E. HENLEY. 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD: and other Verses. 


By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and tog pp. Price ss. 
net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
‘The passion of the verse, page after page, is almost terrible. It flares 
like some intense, splendid light.'— Daily Chronicle. 
‘Of exceptional interest and importance.'— 7imes. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HEN Ley. 
Third Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

‘The author is a genuine poet .. . . there is freshness in all he writes, 
and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps rarer, a clear eye for outline 
and colour and character in a good deal of it..... Mr. Henley’s 
keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity for song are 
unmistakable.’ —Sfectafor. 

‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly done, little book—a 
book which no one should be advised to read, and which no one would be 
content to have missed.'—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 
tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

‘This is one of the most remarkable volumes of literary criticism—in 
more senses than one it is the most striking—that have appeared for a 
number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a considerable time as 
one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most uncompromising, of 
the art critics. . . . . He is a master of a most remarkable and attractive 
Style.’ —Spectator. 

LonponN: DAVID NUTT. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
_* These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are 
vigorous in their dramatic force.'—Sfectator. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gupert 


PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gasette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.'— Daily Telegraph. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
DIOGENES IN LONDON. Stories and Sketches. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the 
“ fantasies,"’ which are often fresh in conception and vivid in general effect, 
» . . We may add that the typography is delightful.’ —G/ode. 
‘Mr. Watson's merits are unmistakable and irresistible,’ —S/a”. 


LonpoN: METHUEN & CO, 





ALICE MEYNELL. 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE: and other Essays. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few 
of the so Copies on large hand-made paper (First Edition) remain. 
12s. 6d. net. 
‘ A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which place her in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose..—Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE, 
jn the Fortnightly Review. 


LONDON : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By GRAHAM R. TOMSON. With Frontispiece by A. TOMSON. Fecap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of 
English birth. This selection will help her reputation.’"—A/ack and White. 
LONDON:, METHUEN & CO. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Katuarine Tynan, 


Ss 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL & COMPANY, LTD. 


T. F. HENDERSON. 
OLD WORLD SCOTLAND. By T. F. HeEnper- 


SON. 6s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


BARRY PAIN. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 


PAIN. 


By Barry 


LONDON : CASSELL & CO. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘FO’C’S’LE YARNS.’ 
OLD JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. By T. E. 
3ROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO, 


G. S. STREET. 
MINIATURES AND MOODS. | 3s, 6d. 
LONDON: NUTT. 


J. GORDON M’PHERSON. 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. Past and Present. By J. 


G. M'Puerson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon, A J. BALFourR, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LONDON and EpINBURGH: BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


H. D. LOWRY. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: W. HEINEMANN. 


W. B. YEATS. 
‘THE KELTIC TWILIGHT, Men and Women, 


Ghosts and Fairies). By W. B. YEATS. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. 
38. 6d, 


LONDON : LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 


MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
THE STONE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES. 


LONDON : METHUEN & CO. 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 
PAGAN PAPERS. 
Lonpon ;: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 


MODERN MEN: Literary Portraits, reprinted from 
The National Observer, 1s. each. 
LONDON: E. ARNOLD. 


LIGHTS ON HOME RULE: Letters by Mr. J, 
A. FROUDE, LL.D.; Mr. W. E. H. LECKy.; ProF. TYNDALL, LL.D., 
D.C.L.,F.R.S.; PROF. JEBB, D.C. L.,LL.D.,M.P.; SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BarT., M.P. ; MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P,; Mr. H. O. ARNOLD 
ForRSTER, M.P.; SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P.; MR. 
THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. ; MR. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. ; 
SiR JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G.; MR, FREDERICK GREENWOOD; and 
Mr, A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. Price 1d. 

LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus :— 


lea fo) YY Wx 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen hegiste 
generally. Retail everywhere. pee 
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LiEBIG COMPANY'S” }- 

EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 
KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, 

~ 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 4; | 
\ Cookery Books Free on Application to 
\ | LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 

LS 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 








Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 o2., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS sc 


Players Original Navy Cut. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, — 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,"and 100. Pi 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 


x 


ae Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
a a wa ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
hin ONS ‘ this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
V a a oh would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
= Axe x unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- T 
ty ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
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“ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LIBRARY AND ME 
COMFORTABLE pon ie LIS 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


x TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


EASY CHAIRS ‘ 
jfAree & CO. have always an immense mi 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, SS 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- SAS 


, ; tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 
The Sheridan Chair ° . oe : P The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
Au exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection y com‘ortable with ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. rft. rin, deep, £1 gs. 6d. 
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